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THE OUTLOOK. 





The national chess game at Washington appears to | 


be approaching a crisis, It is interesting to the on- 
looker and exciting to the players, but expensive to 
the nation. Last week the Senate Republican caucus 


decided to go into executive session without waiting | 


to elect the Senate officers, to that extent yielding to 
the Democratic minority. 
those of the Presidential nominations which were not 
contested, which include all of Mr. Conkling’s friends, 
then to take up other business and leave the contest- 
ed nominations, which included that of Mr. Robertson 


for Collector of the Port of New York, to the last. | 


This was Senator Conkling’s check to President Gar- 
field. Thereupon President Garfield withdrew all of 


the nominations of Mr. Conkling’s friends and left | 
Mr. Robertson’s nomination alone to be acted on. | 
That was President Garfield’s check to Senator Conk- | 
ling. As the situation now stands, if Mr. Robertson is | 


confirmed the President can send in again the Conkling 
nominations or substitute others in their places ; if 
he is rejected, he can and probably will nominate 
anti-Conkling men for other vacancies. At the pres- 
ent, therefore, he seems to have the advantage in 
political strategic position. 

Nevertheless President Garfield has placed himself 
in a false position, and if Senator Conkling had the 
wisdom and courage of a statesman he could call to 
his support the general public sentiment of the 


country. The President has palpably violated his | 


own civil service. principles as enunciated in his 
inaugural by removing Mr. Merritt from the Collec- 
torship, in spite of the almost universal wish of the 
New York merchants for his retention in an office 
which he has filled acceptably. By nominating Mr. 
Merritt to a prominent foreign position he bears wit- 
ness to the Collector’s fidelity and trustworthiness, 
It is quite apparent, indeed it is hardly disputed, 
that the removal was made for the double purpose of 
rewarding Mr. Robertson for his successful fight 


5, 


It also decided to confirm | 


strengthening his hands for a continuance of the 
battle in the future. If Senator Conkling had the 
wisdom and the courage to plant himself on a broad 
public principle, to declare that he opposed the re- 
moval of Mr. Arthur from the Collectorship without 
charges and the appointment of Mr. Merritt in his 
| place because one satisfactory officer ought not to be 
removed to make room for the protégé or the favorite 
of the President or a faction; and that he opposed 
the removal of Collector Merritt and the substitution 
of a new candidate on the same grounds, he would 
crystallize the public sentiment in favor of a civil ser- 
vice conducted independently of party rewards and 
party warfares, and would place himself at the head 
of a very widespread, profound and increasing though 
inorganic party, whose influence he has thus far un- 
| wisely and to his own disadvantage ignored. It 
requires a statesman to see and to seize such an 
opportunity ; the politician is blind to-it. Is Senator 
Conkling a statesman or a politician? It is the clear 
duty of the Senate to consider the wisdom of the ap- 
pointments which, under our constitution, are made 
not by the President alone, but by the President 
| acting with the advice and consent of the Senate; 
‘and if the Senate judges that it is unwise to re- 
move a faithful officer to make room for a friend of 
the President, and should on that ground refuse to 
ratify the changes which the President proposes to 
make, the country would with substantial unanimity 
sustain the refusal. 


Dublin has been placed under martial law, and Mr. 
| John Dillon, Home Rule Member of Parliament for 
| Tipperary, has been arrested for a bitter and uncom- 
| promising speech instigating to resistance of the law 
under cover of advice to keep within it. The imme- 
diate occasion for putting Dublin under martial law 
was the discovery in a house of arms? accumulated 
probably for Fenian purposes, and the shooting of a 
boy who gave information respecting them. A num- 
ber of outrages of various degrees of atrocity are also 
reported from the west of Ireland, btit some allowance 
must be made for Irish reports of Irish turbulence. 
Whether these disorders indicate a growing spirit of 
discontent increased by the folly of landlords who are 


| pushing forward evictions before the Land bill comes | 


| into operation, or whether they are the last attempts 

of unscrupulous agitators to stir up discontent be- 
| fore the Land bill comes into effect to allay it, can 
only be surmised; probably both causes are co- 
operating. 


A Parnellite caucus has decided by a small ma- 
jority to abstain from voting on the Land bill, and 
to leave the house in a body when a division is called. 
There is evidently, however, considerable dissension 
| on the subject among the Irish members, and it is 
significant that out of the sixty Home Rulers who fol- 
low the leadership of Mr. Butt only seventeen are faith- 
fulto Mr. Parnell. Well-informed English journals 
| prophesy that the second reading of the bill will be 

carried by a majority of a hundred or more without 
| the Irish vote. 


British prejudices are strong but British principle 
is stronger. 
| Commons has authority to prevent any member from 
| taking the oath; however Mr. Bradlaugh may have 
been wronged there is no court that can rectify the 
injustice. There seems now, however, to be very lit- 
| tle doubt that Parliament will itself rectify that in- 
| Justice in a circuitous method by passing an Oath 
| bill, which will give to any member the right to make 
| affirmation or declaration in place of an oath. It has 
| been agreed by a large majority that such a bill shall 
| be introduced by the Attorney General, which will oi 

course have the sanction of the Government. Mr. 
Gladstone has announced that he will move an ad- 


dress praying the Crown to provide a monument in | 
this State and | Westminster Abbey to the memory of Lond Beacons- 


e- - aa . 


There is no doubt that the House of | 
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field, and assuring the Queen that the House of Com- 
mons will make good the expense. This announce- 
ment is made, it is understood, at the express wish of 
the Queen herself. It will have, of course, the entire 
support of the Conservative party, but will encounter 
some opposition from uncompromising Radicals on 
the ground that the deliberate judgment of the 
English people does not commend the sensational 
features and animating motives of Lord Beacons- 
field’s life. If this objection is conclusive there ought 
to be a great clearing out of monuments in West- 
minster Abbey. 


Earl Granville, Foreign Secretary, has addressed a 
dispatch to Mr. Lowell on the subject of copyright, 
intimating that England will negotiate for interna- 
tional copyright on the basis proposed by American 
publishers ; viz., that English books may be copy- 
righted in this country provided they are pub- 
lished here, otherwise not. If this report be true 
there would appear to be no insuperable obstacle tc 
the early consummation of an international copyright 
treaty ; an end greatly to be desired in the interest of 
sound literature as well as of common justice, 


Reports from Russia indicate an increase of dis- 
turbance, if not an imminence of revolution, The 
issuance of a manifesto by the Nihilist Executive 
Committee publicly pledging the continuance of 
efforts ‘‘for the liberation of the people,” and re- 
newed agitation in the Baltic provinces, where many 
of the people are refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the Tsar; the definite decision of the Russian 
Government to discontinue public executions; the 
rumored circulation of a vehement Nihilistic appeal 
to the Russian army among both the soldiers and the 
sailors ; the discovery of several new mines in St. 
Petersburg and the seizure of a lot of dynamite 
which had been smuggled into the country palace of 
the Tsar in a load of hay; the increasing financial 
difficulties of the empire and the doubt cast over 
Russian bonds in all European financial circles— 
these are among the indications of a discontent too 
deep and too widespread to be repressed by any auto- 
cratic measures whatsoever. That the Tsar himself 
feels that he is living upon the edge of a volcano is 
evident from this picture of his domestic life in the 
Castle of Gatschina, where he has immured himself, 
a voluntary prisoner, thirty miles from St. Peters- 
burg : 

‘* A subterranean passage leads from the Tsar’s room, to the 
stables, where a number of horses are kept saddled and bridled 
day and night. Sentinels are posted at intervals of twenty 
yards all around the building. The imperial bedroom has 
two windows, protected at night by massive iron shutters, 
which can only be reached from the outside by passing 
through three spacious antechambers, in which are posted 
eighty Cossacks armed to the teeth. They are allowed to 
speak and to move about in the two outer rooms, but in the 
hall adjoining the Tsar’s bedroom perfect silence is main- 
tained all night. The general on duty for the day sits in an 
easy chair, his Cossacks sitting on the divan which runs 
around the whole room. At the general’s right hand is the 
knob of an electric apparatus which rings a bell in every 
guard-house within the palace grounds. When the Emperor 
is about to retire to rest, before shutting the door he removes 
the outer handle, so that no entrance can be effected until he 
himself personally opens the door from the inside. Unlike 
his father, he cannot endure the presence of an armed soldier 
| in his bedroom.” 


French troops continue to pour into Tunis. 8,000 
; men have already been landed at Biserta; Gen. 
Logerot’s advance has encountered no considerable 
resistance, and at last accounts he had reached Fer- 
ranaints in the Mersale district, while Gen. Braisme’s 
column had arrived at Souk Elarba, Several of the 
leading French journals declare that it will be useless 
to attempt to make any definite terms with the Bey 
until the city of Tunis itself is occupied by the 
| French. The latter are evidently not at all alarmed 
about interference on the part of Turkey, and have 
| notified the Porte that if Turkish iron-clads are sent 
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to Tunis the French will 3 not hesitate to open fire 
upon them at once, and the Porte is engaged in its 
usual occupation of preparing a circular to the 
Powers. 





Vienna, which disputes with Paris the place of 
pre-eminence as the gayest city in the world, has 
been crowded with notables and brilliant with festiv- 
ities during the past week. Prince Rudolph has 
married the Princess Stephanie with all the accessories 
of royalty and the enthusiasm of personal popularity. 
Last Sunday was given up to popular demonstrations 
into which the people entered with immense zest and 
good feeling. The avenue from the Castle of Schon- 
brunn to the Prater, a distance of eight miles, was 
packed with a dense crowd of people, who preserved 
perfect order without the aid of military or police. 
The Austrian court and invited royalties passed be- 
tween the lines in fifty open carriages, with contin- 
uous applause and every demonstration of popular 
affection. First came the burgomaster, then the 
Court marshals, Prince Hohenlohe and the Prince 
of Thiirn and Taxis; the Emperor, Francis Joseph, 
with the King of the Belgians ; the bridal pair; the 
Empress with the Queen of the Belgians ; the Prince 
of Wales with Prince and Princess William of Prussia 
and the Archduchess Gisela. 


brilliant with fireworks and the principal avenues 
were lighted from end to end with Chinese lanterns. 


In stating w 7 trains last that the Senate had passed 


the bill authorizing the State Charities Aid Associa- | 


tion to visit, under certain carefully provided restric- 
tions, the public institutions of the State and report 


such facts as they discovered, we were misled by | 


public reports confirmed at the time by what we 
thought trustworthy private advices. What was 
regarded at the time as a test vote indicated a small 


majority in favor of the bill, but the bill has | 


not passed, and the probabilities at the time of this 
writing are that it will not be passed through the 
Assembly even if it should get through the Senate at 
the present session. The opposition to the measure 
is of that underground character which is often most 
effective and always most difficult to meet. Indeed 
we have yet to see any clear and intelligible statement 


of a reason why the people should be forbidden to | 


inspect for themselves, through a voluntary organiza- 


tion under proper restriction, the institutions which | 


they support by public taxation. 








THE FIRST STEP. 

T is often said, in the interest of the farmer, that 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, representing so 
overwhelmingly important an interest, 
made a Cabinet officer, and so have a position of dignity 
and influence commensurate with the interest which 
he represents. This proposition seems reasonable at 
first thought, and is sustained by antecedents. 


& movement in precisely the wrong direction. The 
remedy for the present inadequate representation of 
the agricultural interests in the national government 
must be looked for in quite another direction. The 
chief reason why the Commissioners of Agriculture, so 
far, have done so little for the agricultural interests is 
certainly that they knew too little about them. They 


have been gentlemen farmers, or non-farmers. Their | 


appointment has been due not to their especial fitness 
for the position but to their relation to the President, 


or to some influential man in the existing national | 


administration. To make the commissionership a 
Cabinet office would make it a political and party 
gift, and would still more hinder the selection of the 
right man, The appointment would fall to those who 


would help the party in power, not to those who would | 


help the farmers. Even if by good fortune a skilled 
agriculturist were found he would of necessity go out 
of his office at the end of the four years with all the 
other Cabinet officers, A European minister of agricul- 
ture generally holds during the life of the king. Our 
minister would only hold during the life of the Presi- 
dent; that is, four years, or possibly eight years. We 
should thus have in the Agricultural Department, as 
we now have in the Navy, the Military, the Treasury, 
and the other Departments, a practical rotation in 
office, and, as one result, for the head of the Agricul- 
tural bureau a man who probably would hardly know 
a seed from a root, and certainly would not know the 
different varieties of seeds or their adaptation to dif- 
ferent soils and climates, 

What we want in the office of the Commission of 
Agriculture is a man qualified for the duties of the 


In the Prater a mon- | 
ster concert was given by two thousand singers and | 
twenty bands, and at night the entire park was made | 


should be | 


But | 
it would be no reform. On the contrary, it would be | 


| office by education and training, as the director of the | ans, 


‘*Nothing,” says the brief of the managers pre- 


| geological gurvey and the superintendent of the , sented to the Legislature, . ‘‘nothing sectarian or 


| coast survey are for their respective works, 


These denominational has eyer ‘been=brought before the 
| men do not go out of office because @ new President | House.” 


This seems réasonable, does it not?. What 


| comesin. The principle of rotation is not applied to | more could be asked ? 


them; they are appointed because of their technical 
their places and give them permanence of tenure; 
and not increased by making them Cabinet officers. 


a similar position. 





hold his office as long as he does his work well, 
and the emoluments of the office should be made 
equal to those of other analogous positions. 

This change might, perhaps, be duly accompanied 
with a change of name, the effect of which would be 
to shake off the traditions of the old method, and aid 
in the inauguration of the new ones untrammeled by 
bad antecedents. It sheuld certainly be accompanied 
by some other and more radical changes, prominent 
among which would be the following : 

A definite plan for the investigation of the agricult- 
ural features and capabilities of the several climatic 


| in the school-rooms ; 


But the Roman Catholics do ask more. They ask 


qualifications ; those qualifications protect them in | permission to have certain hours of the day set apart 


, for religious instruction of and religious worship by 


and their utility and efficiency would be impaired | the Roman Catholic children, conducted by Roman 


Catholic teachers and priests, The specific bill is not 


The Commissioner of Agriculture should be placed in | before us ; indeed, we are not sure that one has been 
He should be appointed because | framed. 
of his technical agricultural knowledge and should | to have the same system applied on Ward’s Island 


But the petitioners ask, in general terms, 


which has been applied in the Western House of Ref- 
uge at Rochester. Under this system the Catholic 
chaplain holds service at 9 a. M. in the chapel, while 
the Protestant chaplain is conducting Sabbath-school 
at 2 p. M., the Protestant chap- 
lain holds service in the chapel, while the Roman 
Catholic chaplain holds Sabbath-school in the school- 


; rooms, 


The testimony appears to be conclusive that the 
two chaplains have been able to work together under 


| the same roof without conflict or controversy—itself 


and soil regions of the United States, with an especial | 


view to the information needed by immigrants and 
settlers. 
The establishment of experimental stations in those 


regions to co-operate with those already established | 


and with the agricultural colleges in such investiga- 


tific character, as might be best adapted for the pro- 
| motion of the agricultural interests of the region 
| concerned or of the whole country, according to 
circumstances, 

The abolition of all distribution of seeds and plants 
already in the general market, and the concentration 
of all resources in the direction of the testing and 


tions, both directly practical and of a general scien- | 


| request ? 


| introduction of new varieties of species and of new | 


culture. 

Te this end the co-operation of foreign consulates 
and embassies to be made obligatory upon the in- 
cumbents upon requests properly transmitted through 
and authenticated by the Secretary. 

Of course, the work of agricultural statistics, 
special reports, investigations, ete. , as now in progress, 
should be continued and improved. 

All this means considerably increased appropria- 
tions by Congress. And that means that men who 
will take an interest in such matters should be sent 
to Congress by the vote of the farmers instead of those 
who now compose the majority even on the Com- | 
mittee of Agriculture, and who, to judge by their 
| action, consider the agricultural interest as about last 
in importance, 

The first step, therefore, toward any improvement 
in this Department (and there is no Department in 
the Government which more needs improvement) 
must be taken by the farmers themselves. President 
Garfield has told us that more than half of the popu- 
lation of this country is engaged in agriculture. If 
half of this half were to unitedly demand in their 
| several States and Districts attention from their | 
Congressmen to the agricultural interests of the 
nation, and a reorganization of the Department of 
Agriculture on some such basis as we have indicated | 
above, the first step toward the reformation so much 
needed, and so essential to the nation’s highest pros- 
perity, would be taken; 
second step can never precede the first. 








A REASONABLE REQUEST. 
HETHER Protestants believe in religious 
liberty, and what is meant by that phrase,are 
questions not always easy to answer. These ques- 
tions are just now being asked in this State by the 


| cussion. 


and in such a matter the | need not pretend to enjoy it. 


a valuable object-lesson of that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness. It should be added that the 
Roman Catholic petitioners ask for no appropriations ; 
they simply ask permission to conduct religious wor- 
ship and instruction at their own cost. 

Come now, Protestant reader, let us reason together, 
Why should not a Protestant State like New York— 
Protestant by the faith of a vast majority of its in- 
habitants though not by its organic law—grant this 
Try it by the Golden Rule. Do unto oth- 
ers as you would have others do unto you. Suppose 
you were living in poverty in Rome, Italy, or Madrid, 
Spain ; suppose your child were put in a Catholic Re- 
formatory ; suppose he was one of fifty or a hundred 
like children of Protestant parents, and suppose you 
asked permission to send ih a Protestant chaplain to 
teach them the Protestant Bible and to lead them in 
the direct road of prayer to God, avoiding the circuit- 
ous route through saints and a Virgin: you would 
not probably expect your request to be granted ; but 
would you not be outraged by the refusal? Or sup- 
pose you were in France in its deistical days, and your 
children’s teacher was the disciple of Diderot, what 
scum would you pour upon the ‘liberty, equality 
and fraternity ” which forbade you to teach your own 
children the tenets of your own Christian religion, 
and defended itself by declaring that your Christian- 
ity was a sect and that deism was the universal and 
the unsectarian faith? In the interest of Protestant 
consistency The Christian Union appends its name to 
the petition to allow Roman Catholic worship and in- 
struction to be conducted by Roman Catholic chap- 
lains in all penal and reformatory institutions under 
reasonable restrictions and not at public expense. 








THE END OF CONTROVERSY. 
F a man reply to a temperate argument by 
knocking you down it is certainly not worth while 
to argue any longer with him. You may decline to 


| give back blow for blow; you may adopt the non- 
| resistant rule laid down by Christ as a literal expres- 


sion of Christian duty, and refuse to defend yourself ; 
but you are not under obligation to continue the dis- 
You need not return his abuse, but you 
You are warranted in 


| expressing, with some emphasis, your abhorrence of 
| such treatment and your purpose of having nothing 
_ further to do with such disputants. 


It is not often in these days that one of the parties 
in a debate replies to another by a blow with his fist 


| or a thrust with his sword, But it is a very common 


Roman Catholics, who petition for leave to give the | 


children of Roman Catholic parents Roman Catholic | 


instruction, and provide for the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship in the House of Refuge on Ward’s Island. Here 
are gathered something like a thousand children. 
They are not, as may be imagined, very religious ; and 
in a large number perhaps a large majority, of in- 
stances their parents are not models of either piety 
or morality. These children are gathered on Sunday 
for religious worship and instruction; which, of course, 


thing for men who are engaged in the discussion of 
truth to introduce into the controversy methods no 
less brutal than those of the bully. Physical assaults 
are not often resorted to, but personal assaults not 
less unjust or injurious are still the constant accom- 
paniment of debate. A discussion in which no impu- 


| tation of insincerity or bad motive is heard on either 


are conducted by Protestant teachers and according | 


to Protestant forms, That is to say, the children are 
not taught the distinctive peculiarities of the Roman 
Catholic religion nor led in a worship which includes 


sion and priestly Absolution. 


side is, indeed, ‘comparatively rare. Such imputa- 
tions or accusations are constantly thrust into debates 
on all subjects; politicians, reformers, theologians 
freely employ them. 

You are discussing some point ‘of doctrine with a 
co-religionist—a point with respect to which good 
men do undeniably differ; and in the midst of ,the 
debate he turns and denounces you ‘as a dishonest 


| and dishonorable man for holding the opinions you 
reverence of the saints, adoration of the Host, Confes- | 


avow. What reply will you make? Will you at- 


Neither are they | tempt to continue the doctrinal debate? or will you 


_ taught feet-washing with the Dunkards, immersion | try to convince him that you are not a dishonest and 
with the Baptists, or the Rubric with the Episcopali- | dishonorable man? Of course a decent self-respect 
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forbids you to do either. You can only turn on your 


heel and leave him, refusing to have any further in- 
tercourse with him, 

You are talking about temperance with a reformer 
who disagrees with you about methods ; and when 


you present your views of what is right and expedi- | 


ent, he replies by expressing his opinion that persons 
who think as you do are undoubtedly tipplers. It is 
not worth while to hold any further conversation with 
such a man, It is carrying forbearance too far to 
pursue the argument after this personal assault. The 
apostolic counsel, ‘‘ Let no man despise thee,” would 
be set at naught by one who did not abruptly and 
indignantly terminate a conference in which he was 
thus insulted. The end of all profitable discussion 
is reached when violence or personal abuse is sub- 
stituted for argument. 

It often becomes an important question of conduct, 
how such disputants should be treated. We are all 
the while meeting people who readily assume and 
are not slow to assert that those who differ with them 
on points of doctrine or of practice are morally per- 
verse and base. The man who does not agree with 
them is either a hypocrite or a shameless malefactor. 
How shall we deal with such persons? Shall we 
meekly accept their judgment respecting our charac- 
ters and motives? Shall we, in words or by silence, 
admit that their method of argumentation is legiti- 
mate and fair? If resentment is ever justifiable it 
is when a debater turns from his argument to assail 
the character of his opponent. If a man ever does 
well to be angry, such a provocation as this gives him 
ample warrant. Wrath and indignation are some- 
times virtuous feelings, and the class of people of 
whom we are speaking ought to be made to feel the 
heat of them. It is not necessary to return railing 
for railing, nor in any way to forget one’s proper 
dignity in replying to such imputations ; but it would 

. be well if the resentment which every fair-minded 
man feels when he experiences or witnesses such 
treatment were effectively exposed. Of course argu- 
ment is at an end when abuse begins, but the man 
hardly does his duty who simply shuts his mouth 
and lets the bully end his debate with his foul blow. 
In nine cases out of ten the bully accepts such silence 
as a proof that he has vanquished his adversary, and 
is encouraged to use the same weapon in his next 
contest. There is really much need of bearing frequent 
and emphatic testimony in the places were men meet 
for debate against this brutal practice. 

The only practical remedy for this kind of outrage 
is abruptly and peremptorily to refuse all dealings 
with the persons who are guilty of it, These persons 
ought to be made social outlaws ; they are the ene- 
mies of society ; they are the foes of fair discussion ; 
their influence in any circle is poisonous and malign. 
It is impossible to reason with them ; they put them- 
selves by their peculiar practice beyond the pale of 
reason. Their spirit is precisely the spirit of the 
Inquisition, and their methods come just as near to 
the inquisitorial methods as it is safe to go in this 
country at the present time. The charge of moral 
obliquity which they bring against their opponents 
is the utterance of an ill-will that would find a much 
more vigorous expression if circumstances would per- 
mit. For such a spirit and for such methods there is 
really very little danger that any of us will entertain 
too strong an abhorrence, or that we shall express it 
too vigorously. 








NOTES. 

It will be obvious to the least careful of our readers that 
The Christian Union appears this week in a new garment. 
From beginning to end it has been entirely re-clothed, and in 
a dress which without being very different from its previous 
appearance is yet a decided change for the better. Several 
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The present condition of the seven parishes in Hartfard, 
Conn., which are connected with the Episcopal Church 
in that place, is a singular illustration of the changes 
which may be wrought in a decade in parochial management. 
Ten years ago Christ Church, the mother parish, was mori- 
bund with old fogyism, and spent almost as much money in 
Sunday opera music as it contributed to the rector’s salary. 
It was no place for a poor man unless he was a recipient of 
charity. St. John’s was respectable, if not aristocratic, and 


| had ideas of usefulness not much better than those of Christ 


| milk and jellies. 


other modifications in its appearance we reserve for the first | 


of July, not desiring to make a too radical change in the 
middle of the volume. The literary contents are not below 


the standard of the typography. Among the contributors | 


to this issue are Rose Terry Cooke, whose article on Temper- 
ance Coffee Rooms is in the way of a reply to our inquirer 
of last week; the Rev. Dr. Goodwin, of Chicago, who sup- 
plements his previous article on ‘“‘Church Life and Growth” 
by some additional facts and figures; President Seelye, of 
Amherst, who discusses the remedy for atheism ; Mr. Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie, whose study of Goethe throws a new ray of 
light on that remarkable character, and Susan Coolidge, 
whose charming poem teaches a lesson of restfulness and 
peace. In the department of Books and Authors there are 
reviews of Michaud’s ‘‘ Crusades” and Coppee’s ‘‘ Moorish 
Conquest,” the latter by Mr. George M. Towle; and in the 
Young Folks we give two interpretations of the prize 
puzzle by the winners whose names were announced last 
week. 


es ; . ~ 


Church. The Church of the Incarnation was a struggling 
mission paying a pittance toa wealthy rector. Trinity Church 
was trying to rise to an ideal position. The Church of the 
Good Shepherd, under the patronage of Mr. Colt, had free 
sittings. St. Thomas’s Church in the northern part of the city 
had built beyond its means, and was temporarily bankrupt. 
One after another the newer churches adopted the free seat 
system with a pledged or voluntary offering as its means of 
support, and finally Christ Church, the spiritual parent 
of them all, forsook the pew system and the abominations 
which frequently go with it, and has found that, under the 
system of free sittings and volunteer offerings, the expenses 
of the parish are more readily met, the parish enthusiasm 
more easily maintained, and the whole work of a Christian 
congregation much better done. The Episcopal family in 
Hartford is to be congratulated upon having reached up to 
something of the ideal condition. The facts show what may 
be accomplished where the parish is managed upon a 
thoroughly Christian basis. There could scarcely be a greater 
change in a city of 100,000 people than has thus been wrought 
within the limits of the parishes of a single denomination, 
and the change is notable as a change in the right direction. 
It is understood that, by working upon the free church basis, 
all of these parishes are in a more prosperous condition than 
they ever were before. 

According to the report of the Hospital Saturday and Sun- 
day Collection, the entire amount contributed in 1879 was 
$26,455.07, while in 1880 it was #44,371.97. The total receipts 
and disbursements through the churches amounted to $21,- 
538.63. Of this sum $10,620.76 were given by the Episcopal 
churches and #20.25 by the Methodists. This would seem to 
indicate as well as anything can the different estimate of this 
kind of charity by the two churches, and of their different 
methods of working. Now that the Methodists are about to 
have a hospital of their own they may be expected to gen- 
erously support it, but they will readily grant that $20.25 is by 
no means a munificent sum, especially seeing it costs some 
hundreds every year, as we believe, to care for patients of 
their persuasion in St. Luke’s Hospital alone. Of the $6,- 
892.97 contributed by the Presbyterian churches, $5,124.81 
were given by the Fifth Avenue Church in charge of Dr. Hall. 
It is pleasant to know that the Hebrews joined in the collec- 
tion with great unanimity, no less than ten synagogues giving 
$1,880.10, nearly all of which went into the undesignated 
fund. They can hardly be expected, however, to give so 
generously in this way unless other denominations follow their 
example. However, the general undesignated fund amounted 
to nearly $24,500. Fifteen hospitals shared in the collection. 
The number of days of hospital care for ** free patients” con- 
stituted the basis of the division of undesignated funds. Three 
or four hospitals, like St. Luke’s, Roosevelt, etc., had been so 
generously remembered in designated gifts that they waived 
their claim to share in the general fund. The Distributing 
Committee consisted of the Mayor and Postmaster of New 
York, the President of the Chamber of Commerce, and Messrs. 
Frederick Sturgis, Thomas Armitage, Henry E. Pellew and O. 
H. Palmer. 


The Brooklyn Diet Dispensary, which began in 1875 with 
$50, and which knows no distinction of creed, color, school 
or nationality, has come to be an incorporated institution un- 
der the laws of the State, and has organized three branches, 
all of which are in successful operation. The dispensary 
places blanks in the hands of physicians, at whose direc- 
tion patients are supplied with beef-tea, mutton-broth, milk, 
eggs, oat meal, farina, corn-starch, rice, barley, condensed 
During the year 1880 it assisted over 
2,700 patients. The South Brooklyn branch, at 293 Sackett 
Street, has made itself famous in the matter of beef-tea, 
which is prepared fresh every morning. The sales of this 
article amounted last year to over $277. The dispensary, 
each branch of which is in charge of a directress and matron, 
while both are under the control of a board of managers, 
works in connection with the Bureau of Charities, St. John’s 
Hospital, the Seaside Home, the Flower Mission, etc., and 
does not a little in finding employment or putting persons in 
the way of relief at the hands of other charities. The object 
of the Dispensary is to prepare and furnish gratuitously to 
the destitute sick of the city of Brooklyn such articles of 
nourishment as may be deemed necessary by the attending 
physicians. The membership is four dollars a year, payable 
quarterly in advance. The Dispensary is at 21 De Kalb Avenue, 
while the branches, in addition to the one noted, are at 574 
Yates Avenue and 194 Conselyea Street. 

In the last number of the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ” Mrs. Burr 
advocates a reform in dealing with the problem of crime 
which deserves careful consideration and which will commend 


| itself to common sense on this side of the Atlantic as well as 


on the other. She points out the fact which both moralists 
and novelists have emphasized before this, that the seeds of 
crime are sown in young hearts before boys and girls have 
reached their teens, and that to leave little children to grow 
up under circumstances which almost drive them into pilfer- 
ing and then punish them because they become thieves is at 
once an injustice and a folly. She proposes to cut off the 
supply of our prisons, and even of our reform schools, by put- 


ting the Street Arabs under ten years of age into homes no | 


one of which should contain more than fifty or sixty children, 
who should be under the charge of carefully instructed ma- 
trons, and should be clothed, fed and properly trained, and 


eventually provided with places where a healthful and pro- 
ductive industry would become possible for them. 


Of all men, living or dead, Mr. Carlyle was the most indiffer- 
ent to criticism. And he was a man toc who, having said his 
say, was quite willing to have tae world know what he thought 
of men and things in general. On this sround we do not think 
he gave himself any concern as to what people might think 
of his reminiscences. He wrote them deliberately, and as 
deliberately placed them in the hands of Mr. Froude to pub- 
lish at his discretion. Why should Mr. Froude be so careful 
not to have the world know what Mr. Carlyle thought of 
Charles Lamb and Miss Martineau, for instance, when Car- 
lyle in all probability would sooner have it known than not? 
He at least was eminently satisfied with his opinions, whatever 
they were, and if his critics did not see it in that light so 
much worse for the critics. It is possible that Mr. Froude 
has done exactly the right thing in letting the world see 
Mr. Carlyle as he was, while we are very sure that the latter 
would not be made to go back on the teachings oi alife-time 
by having them see him as he was not. 


The widespread interest in education in this country is in 
dicated not only by gencrous gifts to institutions of learning 
but by thoughtful discussion of various aspects of what is 
coming to be recognized as a question of foremost national 
importance. The latest contribution to this discussion in its 
philosophical and fundamental phases is the series of lectures 
on ‘* Pedagogy,” recently delivered at Cambridge by Dr. 
G. Stanley Hall, which have greatly interested audiences 
very largely composed of tegchers, and are spoken of as 
possessing a quite exceptional value. Dealing with the 
subject of education in its largest relations, their schol- 
arly ability and insight have been found stimulating and 
helpful to teachers, and it is to be hoped instructors through- 
out the country will avail themselves of Dr. Hall’s study of 
this subject to secure for themselves the impulse of his wide 
outlook upon the history and possibilities of their difficult 
vocation. 


We have not always agreed with Mr. George William Cur- 
tis on the question of methods, but no one can deny the great 
service which he has rendered the cause of civil service re- 
form in this country. He took hold of it at a time when most 
people regarded it as a dream of doctrinaires, and his eloquent 
voice and persuasive pen have discussed and rediscussed it, 
presenting it in all its aspects with largeness of historical 
knowledge and breadth of political view, until, in good meas- 
ure through his own influence and work, it has come to be a 
question of great and immediate interest. Mr. Curtis is not 
popular with machine politicians in any quarter, and that is 
a sure indication that he is doing good work for the country 
at large. He certainly could not find a better service for the 
generous and attractive talents with which nature has en- 
dowed him. 


The following note furnishes a useful supplement to a re- 
cent answer to an Inquiring Friend : 

In the issue of your paper for April 13th, in the list of authorities on 
alcohol and tobacco you fail to include Benjamin F. Richardson» 
M.D., who is one of the ablest English writers on alcohol, and Ezra 
M. Hunt, A.M., M.D., who has written an able book entitled, “* Alco- 
hol as a Food and Medicine,” published by National Temperance So- 
ciety. Miss Julia Colman has also prepared several primers or con- 
cise treatises, styled ‘“* The Catechism on Alcohol,” “The Juvenile 
Temperance Manual,” “* The Temperance Schoo!,” and “‘ Alcohol and 
Hygiene,” all published by National Temperance Society, 53 Reade 
Street, New York. W. H. Varn. 

CORNWALL-ON-Hupson, N. Y. 


The alarmists are beginning to wonder if Mother Shipton’s 
prophecy is not to be fulfilled this year after all. At last ac- 
counts St. Petersburg was devastated by typhoid fever, Vien- 
na and Paris by small-pox, Berlin by diphtheria, London by 
typhoid and malaria. A neuralgie wave is now at high-water 
mark at Philadelphia, and the condition of New York is too 
generally known to need comment. The usual and seasona- 
ble discoveries of parasites in shad have been made, and a 
multitude of accidents are reported from all quarters. This 
sort of prelude in the spring has often ushered in a favorable 
summer, and people with agitated nerves may calm them- 
selves and wait for events. 


The Golden Gate Academy at Oakland, California, on the 
grounds of the Congregationa]l Theological Seminary, is an 
institution of growing usefulness. It is proposed to make its 
standards as high as those of the best preparatory semi- 
naries in the country, and money is the only thing lack- 
ing to secure this result. A gift of $50,000, on condition that 
an equal amount be raised, makes it possible to realize the 
purposes of its founders and friends. Of this additional sum 
$20,000 is already secured, and there is an excellent opportu- 
nity for good investments on the part of those who wish to 
make the best use of their wealth. 


The Rey. Dr. Hastings evidently did not labor in vain with 
the church which he has just left, to accept a professorship 
in the Union Theological seminary, for on the evening of 
April 22d, at a meeting held in the parlors of the church, the 
congregation presented him with a purse containing $16,500 ; 
a complete surprise to him, and certainly a very creditable 
deed on the part of the people whom he has left. 


It was a pleasant surprise, that gift of arbutus which came 
from the country parsonage an hour ago, and which has 
brought the beauty and fragrance of the country into the edi- 
torial rooms of The Christian Union. It makes fresh blood 
fresher and young hearts younger, and is a brighter and bet- 
ter gift than the giver imagined it would or could be. Thanks 
for it from all the eyes it brightens and all the hearts it glad- 
dens. 


| Seribner & Co. announce in another column their change 
| of name to ‘The Century Co.,” and the change of ‘ Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine” to “‘The Century” during the coming au- 
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tumn. Under its old name this publishing house had a great 


success, won by business ability and hard work, and there is | 
no doubt that the ‘‘future will copy fair the past.” The | 
name chosen is a happy one, and, although suggesting to each | 
generation the age with which it is specially identified, will | 


be contemporaneous with as many centuries—and we hope 
they will be numerous—as it continues to amuse and instruct. 


The correspondent who wants the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher to lend him some good lecture, delivered some time 
ago, on some good subject, that will last some sixty or seventy- 
five minutes, which he may read to a Sabbath congregation 

‘ina village without a church, does not make it clear whether 
he wishes this lecture to deliver as his own or not. If he pro- 
poses to read it as Mr. Beecher’s we recommend him to ex- 
amine the file of The Christian Union for the last three, six 
or twelve months and select a sermon accordingly. 


Now that the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., has been in- 
vited by the Equitable Life Insurance Society to supervise for 
a time its business in Europe, he will have a chance to dis- 
prove the calumny that a clergyman is no business man. Dr. 
Tyng is understood to have no small capacity in an or- 
ganizing and administrative way, and if he concludes to 
accept the invitation he may be able to doa good thing for 
life insurance as well as in building up a church. He is to 
give his decision before the first of June. 


Dr. Holland and other gentlemen in this city have organ- 
ized the Metropolitan Coffee House Company, and propose to 
erect a suitable building near Grand Street where a spacious 
coffee room will be provided and the best quality of food and 
non-intoxicating drinks sold at low prices. A reading room 
and smoking room and a large hall for concerts and exhibi- 
tions will also be opened above, so as to make the establish- 
ment a very attractive and complete one in every respcet. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Can I be of use in the ministry, and would you advise me to try" | 


to work init? If I can, and you would think I had better try it, 
what course would you advise me to pursue? I have always worked 
on a farm until I married, about two years ago, when I commenced 
clerking in a store. I have made fair success since I commenced for 
myself. Ihave but a common-school education. I was obliged to 
stop studying on account of my eyes being weak, but I think I can 
study at least four hours every day without any damage to my eyes. 
I am twenty-four years of age. I have about three hundred and fifty 
dollars in hand. I feel as if God has been very good tome. I have 


long thought I should some day labor acceptably in God's great vine- | 


yard, and oh how my heart yearns to do something that would be 
more acceptable to him than ordinary pursuits of life! Sometimes I 
have thought that, so far as my life was concerned, I would be able 
to etand with Christ under all circumstances. But even when I feel 
that Iam strong, then I am weak; and I have yielded to temptation 
so often since I was converted that I feel totally unworthy of his 
notice. Yet I love him and feel as if I could live and die for Christ 
and his cause. I think at times I will try this business, then another ; 
but Christ seems to present his cause continually before me. But 
ministers are generally so far ahead of me in education and ability to 
study that I think such a person as I had better follow on in other 
pursuits to the end of life’s journey, endeavoring to foilow in the 
Christian course the race set before me. I humbly beseech your 
opinion. I have written at length because I wanted your opinion 
from an intelligent standpoint. If you think I might better try it, 
please tell me what course to pursue, and how and what books I had 
better study. If not, I shall feel much obliged to you for telling me 
so. I shall pray to God to have you answer according to my request. 
From your humble servant, CL 
CENTRE Lise, Broome Co., N. Y. 


We publish this letter at length because it represents a com- 
mon experience of one engaged in a secular avocation, but 
inspired by a desire to turn from that to the direct work of 
saving men. The general principle governing such cases is 
that stated by the Apostle Paul, ‘‘ Let every man abide in the 
same calling wherein he was called,” that is, unless there is 
some strong reason either in God’s outward providence or in 
an inward impulse for achange. The wise thing for any man 
to do is to serve Christ in the position in life in which by God's 
providence he has been placed. If the impulse to another 
calling is strong, as it was, for example, in the case of David 
Livingstone’s call from the weaver’s loom to the missionary 
field, make trial of that impulse by Christian work where you 
are—teaching in a Sabbath-school, conducting lay services 
and the like. Wherever a door stands open enter through it. 
If in this work you find success, you may find in this success 


an indication that your inward impulse is the longing of your | 


nature for its free and natural play, and you may follow it 
gladly and safely. For methods of study you should take 
counsel with some one who knows your circumstances, tem- 
perament and condition better than a stranger could do; with 
your pastor if he is asympathetic and congenial friend ; if 
not, then with some wise and spiritually-minded adviser, man 
or woman. 


—Will you kindly inform an inquiring friend where he can obtain | 


a reliable work of reference on the different Christian denomina- 
tions? I want one containing historic outlines, descriptions of creeds, 
peculiar tenets, customs, etc. 

The best book for your purpose is Abbott’s ‘‘ Dictionary of 
Religious Knowledge,”’ in one volume, or McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopedia, to be completed in ten or twelve. Both 
are published by Harper & Brothers. 

—Will you please explain “agnosticism”? I have consulted the 
dictionaries but cannot find the word, and as it is often spoken and 
written, you will enlighten many and oblige. 

BROOKLYN. 

Agnosticism is composed of two Greek words meaning 
without knowledge. All theologians are in some sense ag- 
nostics; that is; they agree that there are mysteries in philos- 
ophy and religion respecting which they have simply to con- 
fess ignorance. Some men believe this field of unexplorable 
mystery to be much larger than others. Agnosticism is thus 
a relative term. 
and the future state, believing that nothing can be known of 


| ** Sabbath Literature,” in two volumes; an English work, not | 
republished in this country, but probably easily obtainable | 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


either, or ne may have clear views respecting the character of 
God and the reality of the future state and be an agnostic 
respecting the nature of punishment or of reward. In general, 
the term, when used without qualification, signifies a school 
of philosophy which regards the whole realm of the invisible 


‘and the intangible to be beyond the possible comprehension 


of men. 

—Will you please, through The Christian Union, inform a sub- 
scriber to that paper of the origin and foundation for the common sup- 
erstitions in regard to the number thirteen and commencing anything 
on Friday. W. Z. F. 

Woopstown, Salem Co. 


The ancient Romans had lucky and unlucky days, the 


former marked with white, the latter with black in the calen- | 
The monks borrowed this with many other pagan cus- | 


dar. 
toms from the heathen. Friday as an unlucky day is the 
remnant of this superstition left in our time. In 1636 we find 
in ancient annals three Mondays mentioned as unlucky 
the first Monday in April, on which day Cain was born 


and his brother Abel was slain; the second Monday in August, | 


on which day Sodom and Gomorrah were destroyed; and the 
last Monday in December, on which day Judas Iscariot was 
born! Ill luck is attributed to Friday probably because it 
was the day of the crucifixion. 


—The famous prophecy attributed to Mother Shipton is as 
follows : 

Carriages without horses shall go, 
And accidents fill the world with woe; 
Around the world thoughts will fly 
In a twinkling of an eye. 

Water yet shall more wonder do; 
Now strange, yet shall it be trae, 
The world upside down shall be, 
And gold be found at root of a tree. 
Through hills men shall ride 

And no horse, no ass, be at their side. 
Under water men shall walk, 

Shall ride, shall sleep, shal! talk. 

In the air men shall be seen 

In white, in black, in green. 

Iron in the water shal! float, 

And carry as easy as a wooden boat. 
Gold shall be found, and bound 

In a land that’s not now known. 
Fire and water shall wonders do. 
England shall at last admit a Jew. 
The world unto an end ehal! come. 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one. 

No one really knows who Mother Shipton was, or whether 
there ever was any such person, or what she wrote. The 
sayings attributed to her become intelligible only when they 
have been garbled or forged. Sce ‘‘ History and Prophecies 
of Mother Shipton,” published by Kendrew, Collier Gate, 
York, in 1809; and R. March & Co., London. 

—Will The Christian Union please give me an exposition of Luke 
xxiv., 28: ‘* He (Christ) made as though he would have gone further,” 
and oblige A New SvuBscriser. 

The inquirer’s difficulty probably is the seeming false pre- 
tense. 


their influences again, of which most commentators make no 
account. In this case Christ would have gone on and left 


ing, if they had permitted him. The interpretation is afforded 
by the common experience of our daily life, in which the ac- 


ceptance of our invitation depends upon the heartiness and | 
There is a spiritual les- | 


urgency with which it is tendered. 
son in this as well. Christ often makes as though he would 
go on, and whether he comes in to sup with us or no depends 
on how much we desire his presence and how heartily we 
urge it. 


came over in the “‘ Mayflower”? Is there a published life of Mark 
Lothrop, of Duxbury, Mass., who married a great-granddaughter of 
John and Priscilla Alden, of “ Prithee, John, why do you not speak 
for yourself?” fame? 

There is no life of John Alden published. A genealogy of 
the Alden family may be found in Dr. Ebenezer Alden’s ‘‘ Me- 
morial of the Descendants of the Hon. John Alden,” Samuel 
P. Brown, publisher, 1867, Randolph, Mass. 
John Alden, see Winson’s ‘‘ History of Duxbury,” Bradford's 


‘“* History of Plymouth Colony,” Bayle’s ‘‘ Plymouth Colony,” | 


Palfrey’s ‘‘ New England,” or ‘‘ New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register,” Samuel G. Drake, publisher, Boston. 


| If you cannot find these in libraries order through David G. 


Francis, Astor Place, N. Y. 


—Why is the date of our Lord’s ministry put at the year 27, when 
he began at thirty years of age, according to the Scriptures? Is there 
somehow a loss of three years, or is ita mistake that they began to 
compute the time three years after the birth of the Saviour? 


The general opinion of scholars now is that Christ was born 


| three or four years before the year fixed upon as the beginning | 


of the Christian era; that is to say, 3 or 4 B.c. 

—Where in the Bible do we get the idea of angels having wings ? 

HempstTeaD, Feb. 28. L. A. P. 

Nowhere ! 

Mrs. G. H.—We know of no book on the class study of 
‘*contemporary history of celebrated men.” 
sue such a course it would be necessary to make up a list 
yourself. 


specific books. The books concerning the Tonic Sol-Fa sys- 
tem can be procured from Biglow & Main, 76 East Ninth 
Street, New York city. 


E. D. M.—The most thorough and comprehensive book 
for the study of the origin and history of the Sabbath is Coxe’s 


| through the Scribners. + 


A man may be an agnostic respecting God | 


—An OLp SUBSCRIBER.—Cook’s Boston Monday Lectures 
are all published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., but not in pam- 
phlet form. 


There was, however, in Christ a continual play of na- | 
ture, a humor and activity on men’s minds, a receptivity of | 


| tractive by ‘‘the devil’s machinery.” 


| with first steps. 


In order to pur- | 


Not knowing what celebrated men you would | dull . that at ti soni i 
specially like to study, we can make no suggestions as to | Sees Veen eee Sen wees Sry Se 


Vor. XXIII, No. 19. 


RESTFULNESS. 
By Susan CooLinge. 
ONG time my restless wishes fought and strove, 
Long time I bent me to the heavy task 
Of winning such full recompense of love 
As dream could paint, importunate fancy ask. 


Morning and night a hunger filled my soul ; 
Ever my eager hands went out to sue; 
And still I sped toward a shifting goal, 
And still the horizon widened as I flew. 


There was no joy in love, but jealous wrath ; 
I walked athirst all day, and did not heed 
The wayside brooks which followed by my path 
And held their cooling threadlets to my need. 


But now, these warring fancies left behind. 
I sit in clear air with the sun o’erhead 
And take my share, repining not, and find 

Perpetual feast in just such daily bread: 


Asking no more than what unasked is sent ; 
Freedom is dearer still than love may be; 

And I, my dearest, am at last content : 
Content to love thee and to leave thee free. 


Love me then not, for pity nor for prayer, 
But as the sunshine loveth and the rain, 
Which speed them gladly through the upper air 
Because the gracious pathway is made plain. 


And as we watch the slant lines, gold and dun, 
Bridge heaven’s distance all intent to bless, 
And eavil not if we or other one 
Shall have the larger portion or the less, 


So with unvexéd eye I mark and see 

Where blessed and blessing your sweet days are spent, 
And, though another win more love from thee, 

Having my share I am therewith content. 


DEVILS MACHINERY. 
By Rosz Terry Cooke. 


{7 HY should the devil have all the good tunes ?” 
asked the Rev. Rowland Hill when some 
brother found fault with certain hymns sung in his 
church to airs of secular song. Why, indeed! If the 
spirit of evil is wise as the serpent, the way to contro- 

vert him is to be wise also and harmless. 
I begin this article in this fashion because it was the 


/ 


| clerical objection made to’ certain reading-rooms in 
| himself undisclosed to the disciples whom he was accompany- | 


which I take a deep interest that they were made at- 
In the eyes of 
the objector these diabolical engines are what the 
language of common-life calls a billiard-table, dom- 
inoes, packs of cards, backgammon-boards and check- 


| ers. 


Now the principle of ali life is growth; nothing living 


| stands still; it is death that stops; and in planting 
—Which is the best published history of the Hon. John Alden, who | 


seeds we do not observe the same conditions as in set- 
ting out trees; nay, it is impossible to set out the 


| strength and hardness of a full-grown tree; and in per- 


suading men to come up out of the mire we must begin 
It was in rags that the Prodigal came 
home to his father. But the idea of temperance re- 


| formers seems to be, too often, that you can take a man 
For accounts of | 


up out of the ditch and set him down to play checkers 
and read religious newspapers, having previously 
washed and dressed himself in his Sunday clothes, and 


| that he will sit in a pure atmosphere all the long even- 
| ings, reading things in which he does not take a parti- 
| cle of interest, and so be led out of temptation. 


They 
do not consider that a man of this sort would be 
inexpressibly bored and stupefied by these demands. 
The man who drinks and swears and smokes is not the 


| man to be interested in religious reading or childish 


plays, nor can he be persuaded to go through a thor- 
ough change of garments when he comes home tired in 
mind and body and wants rest, warmth and amuse- 


| ment. 


Look at the financial condition of our laboring classes. 


| Not ten out of a thousand have one cent laid up for the 


future. They live literally from hand to mouth; their 
wages are spent before they earn them, for daily needs, 
for rent, clothes and food; they go about always under 


may stop together, and then where will they be? And 
this is what I mean by their being weary in mind, 


| for it is this consciousness that wears upon them, and 


from which they seek escape. 

‘*But why not be thrifty ?” says some reader. ‘‘ Why 
not lay up something daily?” Suppose you have a 
dollar a day, my dear friend, on which to support your- 


| self, your wife, and one, two, three, four or five chil- 


dren. Out of this six dollars a week you pay ‘your 
house-rent, buy your daily food for the family, their 


| clothing, their shoes, the fuel for the fire, the oil for 
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your lamps. Take a pencil and figure this out at the 
lowest living prices. 
high wages for the ordinary laborer—and see how much 
out of that will be left to lay up, not omitting the prob- 
able doctor's bill for the year. It is this ‘‘carking 
caré” which is a condition of laboring humanity; and 
it is as much a consequence of the primal curse as the 
hunger, ineffaceable in every child of Adam, after some 
rest, peace, pleasure, is the lingering trace of our home- 
sickness for the primal blessing of that time when the 
earth yielded fruit without asking or cultivating, and 
the lion and the lamb lay down together. 

Add to this hunger of the mind the craving of the 
body, also formed in the beginning after God’s likeness, 
so to be a partaker in His joy, and you will admit that 
there is in every man a longing for something restful 
and pleasant, and a dumb sense that it is his inalien- 
able right. But to educate fallen men, full of ignorance 
and vice, into such a plane of life as shall bring them to 
enjoy checkers and religious reading we must begin at 
the beginning; and the first thing is to get them out of 
the streets. I will not stop here to detail the degrada- 
tion, the squalor, the filth, the utter want of decency in 
their homes which sends them out on the streets in 
such case as I see them day after day and year after 
year, though I might easily do it; for even here, in the 
sweet country, as I write I can lift my head and see 
from my pleasant library window a tenement house full 
of such sin and dirt as would degrade the Five Points; 
but I want to ask if any person of ordinary com- 
mon sense thinks such men can be brought together 
by such means as will gather a roomful of Christian 
people, decent, educated, and self-respectful? It is ab- 
solutely impossible; you cannot coax a brute with what 
he neither loves nor knows to follow youa yard; offera 
dog an apple, or a horse a bone, if you want to prove 
this fact. The way to get these men together is to give 
them something they like todo. Reading, except so far 
as newspapers or dime novels go, is not to their taste ; 
they have not the education to read improving books. 
In the saloons where they are used to betake them- 
selves they have all kinds of games provided for 
them; why? Why, because these are the induce- 
ments to bring them where they will see, smell, taste, 
and drink the liquor that this or that rum-seller wants 
them to buy, to drink, to become so fond of that they 
will be the slaves of his counter and the foundations of 
his fortune. 

If these saloons were mere bare counters where 
drunkards could drink, what inducement would there 
be to any man who did not love to drink beforehand to 
enter them? He would find no special attraction in 
seeing men make brute-beasts of themselves as a busi- 
ness. But the serpent is still more subtle than all the 
beasts of the field; his pupils and devotees know how 
to bait their traps well; ‘‘in vainis the net spread in the 
sight of any bird;” so they put forward these attrac- 
tive pretexts, these amusements in themselves harmless ; 
and the cordial invitation, ‘‘Come! let’s go in here and 
have a run at billiards, or a game of whist,” has been 
the beginning, to thousands who assented, of their total 
ruin, body and soul. Now probably no one who uses his 
reason will condemn these games as intrinsically evil 
and degrading. If billiards are wicked, what is croquet ? 
Played on green grass instead of a green table, with 
mallets instead of cues, arches instead of pockets ; is it 
in itself really better than billiards? As to cards, the 
objection to them is that they are used by gamblers; so 
are the fingers. The Italians, a nation of gamblers, have 
a national game, ‘‘mora,” that is played only on their 
fingers. Shall we therefore condemn our hands, or for- 
bid the child’s test of his blinded companion’s honesty 
when he calls out ‘‘How many fingers do I hold up?” 
Peas and beans were used in the army during our war 
to gamble with; must no country boy hereafter play 
‘“*Hull-gull, parcel, how many?” for fear of corrupting 
his mind? 

I have known two clergymen, at least, who sat up 
till midnight excited and absorbed in ‘‘logomachy ” 
(which is a species of draw-poker played with cards on 
whose faces are birds and letters in place of the ordinary 
symbols), neither of whom would have played a game 
of whist any more than he would have sworn or drank 
rum. I cannot myself see the difference 

“°Twixt tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee,” 
but probably they could. 

Moreover, dominoes and backgammon, both of which 
I have played myself, ad nauseam, for I detest games, 
with an Old School Presbyterian minister of the straitest 
sort, are, I am told by those who have done city mis- 
sion work among saloons, far more frequently used by 
gamblers than cards ; backgammon being more entirely 
agame of chance than any other, as it depends on 
throws of dice. 

But it is not this class of people for whose amuse- 
ment we are called to cater in an endeavor to turn men 
from the error of their ways; it is not clergymen, or 
well-to-do men, or boys with good homes who need a 
place to spend their evenings; it is publicans and sin- 
ners, the men whom Christ came to save, whose homes 


Or go up to two dollars a day— | 





he entered as a friend, with whom he sat at meat even | 


on the Sabbath day, to whom through the darkness 
| and despair of ages, through the gloom of life and the 


terror of death, he still extends his tender, helpful, al- | 


| mighty hand, and says, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that 


labor, and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”, 


And to such men it is true help to offer a place where 
| they can spend their evenings without being tempted 
| to drink liquor. 

In a town of Connecticut an effort has been made 
| lately to establish a place where working-men in search 
of rest or recreation can so spend the evening. 


A certain energetic young clergyman desirous to do 
what his hands found to do, coming to this town to 
live, set himself about this matter, and began at the 
beginning. 

First, he begged of various good and kindly people 
money enough to rent for a year four rooms in a block 
intended for stores below and families above. Into 


largest a reading table, with newspapers, magazines 
and books; into the next a billiard table; into the two 
others, much smaller, conveniences for playing cards, 
backgammon, dominoes and checkers.. The rooms are 
warmed and lighted, and attended to in the evenings 
by a man paid for the purpose. 

Then those ladies, without distinction of sect, who 
were willing to help this institution came together, ap- 


ferent kinds whereby to make money for the support 


but of material help. 

The undertaking has been so far most successful ; it 
was bitterly opposed and ridiculed, first by those who 
had been brought up to consider billiards and cards in 
themselves profane and sinful, and who naturally op- 
posed pulling men out of a cess-pool with a dirty rope. 


themselves even, and it is so much pleasanter to look 
down from a pinnacle of virtue and strict purity to 
condemn and reprove, than to confess one’s self a fal- 
lible sinner open to misconception and ready to be 
taught. But, to their credit be it spoken, not a few of 
those whose early education and after training from 
the pulpit led them into the habitual belief that the 
use of such thing$ must and will be the abuse of them 
have come to look at the matter in the light of charity, 
candor, common-sense and real religion, and have come 
up to the help of the Lord with their hearts and their 
hands. 

The rooms have now been opened five months; 
every evening, with few exceptions, they have been 
overcrowded. It is true that the frequenters keep 
their hats on, spit, smoke, and often swear; it would 
be a miracle if they became gentlemen and Christians 
in five months; if they had been such always these 
rooms would not be needed; as it is they are kept out 
of the street and the saloons to an extent already 
gratifying and unexpected. 

The billiard table, for which they pay just half the 
price charged for its use by the liquor-saloons, has 
already in these five months paid charges of attend- 
ance and netted $120, which will go far towards pay- 
ing expenses; and it is the hopeful testimony, as I 
have said in another article, of a police-officer, now 
and then looking in here for his own information, that 
he recognizes among its frequenters many whom he 
has himself hauled out of dram-shops in time past. It 
is hoped before another winter the organizers of this 
plan will be able to raise funds enough to hire better 





four rooms now occupied are too small, and cost two 
hundred dollars a year of rent. If by any amount of 
exertion the friends of the project can obtain more 
room at less or even the same outlay, exertion will not 
be wanting, and they will look for a corresponding in- 
crease in attendance. This is but a first step, it is true, 
but it is a step; and toward the upper light. There 
can be no second without a first; and when once these 
men find through the use of that mighty moral—and 
theological—agent, ‘‘the expulsive power of a new 
affection,” that rest, comfort, recreation are not nec- 
essarily the result of dram-drinking, but can be ob- 
tained with no loss of self-respect, no remorse of con- 
science, no retrospect of languor or disgust; that it is 
; as easy to be a free man as to be a slave, and far 
| pleasanter; when they learn that these others, men and 
women who have worked hard to help them to this 


their own plane of decent life and purer thought; 
will not they through these dim symbols possibly come 
also to the knowledge that in their Father’s house is 
enough and to spare of peace and joy? that he who 
was tempted with every temptation they have known 
can feel for and with them in all their pangs and weari- 
ness of soul or body, and that he is ready to help, to 
soothe, or to weep with them, and to give them a new 
life purchased by his death? 





This sort of person is perhaps harder to, convince of a | with to disclose themselves. 
mistake than any other, for their objections wear an | 


aspect of orthodoxy and uprightness which deceive | 


rooms and to establish a tea and coffee annex; the | 


these rooms he put tables, chairs and lamps; into the | 


| we have some knowledge of a day. 


It is in these hopes that the friends and helpers of the 
reading and amusement rooms in Blank “thank God 
and take courage.” 








ATHEISM AND ITS REMEDY. 
By tue Rev. Jurivs H. Sgetyr, D.D. 


HATEVER else any man may know or not 

know, he at least knows that he exists. This 
certainly cannot be gainsaid; for if any one should pro- 
fess to doubt that he exists, he, the doubter, recognizes 
and declares his own existence in affirming his doubt. 
This skepticism is, as has often been shown, a logical 
suicide. It is denied by its very affirmation. 

But what is involved in this knowledge that we our- 
selves exist? Something more, certainly, than the bare 
fact of our existence. The boundaries of our knowledge, 
the limitations of all our powers, are as clearly revealed 
to us as is the existence of these powers. We know that 
we are finite as truly as we know that we exist. 

But let us note what is implied in this knowledge of 
our finiteness. We cannot know anything to be par- 
tial unless we have some knowledge of the whole. 
That an hour is part of a day, and less than a day, 
could not possibly be made known to us except as 
The incomplete 
requires for its knowledge some knowledge of the 


, complete. 


pointed committees, and got up entertainments of dif- | 


of these rooms, raising in this way a sum small in itself | 


If we look at the matter closely we shall see that we 
have no primal knowledge of a falsehood. We only 
know a falsehood to be false because we know what is 
true. If one should affirm two and two to be five I 


| should not be able to deny that, or see its falseness, ex- 


| or we can have no knowledge of ourselves. 








resort, really care for them, and desire to lift them to | 


| chaos, is the knowledge of God. 


cept that I see and know that two and two are four. 
In like manner, I do not know anything to be ugly or 
wrong except as I first see what is beautiful and good. 
The false, the ugly, the wrong, have no light where- 
They are in outer and 
utter darkness until revealed by the shining of the true, 
the beautiful and the good. Just so the finite is not 
disclosed by itself. We can only know it through the 
knowledge of the infinite. 

Therefore, the prime—the truly primal—knowledge of 
the human soul, the knowledge without which all 
other knowledge would be formless and void, a true 
We know him as the 
all-complete, the infinite One whose being and fullness 
are underived. We must have this knowledge of God 
If we know 
that we exist, and are subject to various limitations and 
fluctuations, we must know that he is, and that he is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

That this represents the actual experience of the hu- 
man mind is no new truth. It has been seen by every- 
one who has looked clearly and closely at his own con- 


| science, and has been affirmed as such all over the 


globe. Nothing would be easier than to prove this by 
copious citations from the greatest thinkers of both the 
Christian and un-Christian world. 

How, then, can there be any doubts of the Divine 
existence? There are such doubts. Atheism certainly 
exists; and not only so, it is an exceedingly pervasive 
presence at the present day. It is not confined to the 
so-called Christian world, but is found with great mul- 
titudes who are nominally under the sway of Moham- 
medism or Brahmanism or Buddhism. There does not 
seem to have been any period when atheism has not 
been affirmed, though hardly at any period have its 
affirmations been more clear or more widespread than 
at the present day. 

It cannot be said, moreover, that these affirmations 
belong exclusively to ignorant men. Not only are they 
put forth by many highly cultivated persons, but Ba- 
con’s remark ‘‘ that a little philosophy inclineth man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds about to religion,” is reversed by the claim 
that the highest culture of this age finds in atheism its 
legitimate issue. Atheism is an intellectual contradic- 
tion and absurdity, and yet atheism is affirmed by 
many highly gifted intellects, who, of course, do not 
see its absurdity. How can this be ? 

It is doubtless true that a false philosophy has its 
share in this. There is a so-called philosophy widely 
current in our times which affirms that impressions 
received through the senses are the only truth we can 
know; and when the mind comes under the influence 
of such a philosophy, and accepts its sway, all spiritual 
things, and, of course, everything divine, will be either 
denied to exist or be looked upon as meaningless. A 
spirit is not seen nor heard nor handled, and God can 
be no phenomenon to the sense. 

But, giving to this influence all the force we may, it 
is not sufficient to account for the fact in question ; 
for not only is atheism not confined to men of intellect 
who hold to what may be called a sensuous philosophy, 
but it is not found everywhere with these. Locke, tlie 
father of this sensuous philosophy, was as firm a be- 
liever and as devoted a worshiper of God as was Leib- 
nitz. 

The thoughts of men are really shaped by their sen 
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timents. When men come to formulate their opinions 
they are always, though doubtless often unconsciously, | 
swayed by something back of the opinion and back | 
of the formule, and which has its root in some deter- | 
mination of the heart or will. Why this is so we need | 
not here inquire; that it is so will be seen by every 
close student of human conduct and opinion. ; 
Now, it is just here that the Apostle Paul, in that 
most profound delineation which in the first chapter of 
Romans he gives of the sins of the Gentiles, puts the 
origin of atheism. The truth of God is manifest in 
men, ‘‘the invisible things from the creation of the 
world are clearly seen,” but this truth is ‘* held”—/. e., 
held down, kept back—‘‘in unrighteousness” 
the unrighteousness of those who thus hold it; and | 
thus and therefore, ‘‘when men knew God they glori- 
fied him not as God, neither were thankful.” It is not | 
accidental that Plato also, in the ‘Sophist,” argues | 


—t.e., by 


that men holding certain opinions need to be improved 
before they can be instructed, and that only when 
made morally better can they see and know the truth. 

Erroneous opinions root themselves ultimately in 
evil choices. 
obscure, running through many, and winding, and at | 
times hidden paths; but when rigorously pursued it | 
will never be found wanting. ‘‘The pure in heart 
shall see God.” ‘If any man will do his will”—/. e., if 
he wills to do it, if his inner purpose is a purpose of 
obedience to the divine will—*‘he shall know of the 
doctrine.” 
reprove the world of sin, of righteousness and of judg- 
ment: of sin, because they believe not on me.” 

The remedy for atheism is not a profounder and 
truer philosophy, however desirable this may be. If | 
there be a remedy it must reach the source of the dis- 


This connection may be sometimes quite | 


‘“When the Comforter is come, he shall | 


ase. 








ANOTHER WORD ABOUT 
By Hamitton W. Master. 


rTNHE publication by Little, Brown & Co. of Her- 

man Grimm’s ‘Life and Times of Goethe,” in 
the admirable translation of Sarah Holland Adams, 
gives fitting occasion for another word concerning this 
remarkable man, not in the hope of throwing any 
new light on a genius and career to the consideration 
of whose various aspects the highest critical ability 
has long been devoted, but to indicate, if possible, one 
or two characteristics which, apart from the genius 
which shone through the poet’s whole life, have so long 
held the attention of the world. Grimm’s biography 
is a notable work; not cumbered, as such perform- 
ances usually are, with details and personal gossip, but 


GOETHE. 


lucidly portraying those experiences and incidents in | 
the great man’s career which were transmuted by the 
subtle chemistry of genius into art. Fortunate in- 
deed is the man of genius who finds, as in this case, a 
biographer with sympathy and insight to bring to- 
gether in one narrative the life of action and the life 
of thought, and thus to disclose the vital union be- 
tween the real, which the world sees, and ideal, in 


| Spencer, or Wordsworth, is the man of the age. 
| struggle of the physical organization to adjust itself to 





which, silent and alone, the poet lived his deepest life. 
Nearly half a century has passed since Goethe died 


in the little town which his presence had elevated to the | 


rank of a European capital. In that period every year 
has produced some contribution of greater or less 
worth to the world’s knowledge of the man and his 
doings, and if extent and minuteness of investigation 
and discussion afford any measure of fame Goethe’s 
influence is still widening and deepening. The yearly 
production of biography, criticism and exegesis of all 
sorts has reached such proportions that a Goethe-Jahr- 
buch, or annual, will hereafter be issued to arrange, 
classify and comment upon this accumulating litera- 
ture. Probably no writer save Dante has ever been 
made the focus of so many concentrated rays of in- 
telligence ; and that after the curious and penetrating 
scrutiny of a full century, beginning with the publica- 





tion of “‘Gétz von Berlichingen” in 1773, the world 
should still find so much to interest and stimulate its 
thought is evidence indubitable that, manifold as were 
Goethe’s defects, there was in him in rich measure that 
vitalizing and inspiring genius the appearance 
which is always the beginning of a new age in the 
history of thought. 

We know almost nothing of Shakespeare’s life, and 











ioethe’s immense productiveness lay in his method of 
composition; he was never in haste but he was never 
at rest; and this continuous and normal activity left 
records of itself more frank and full than in the case of 
any other man of genius. Of ‘‘Faust” especially, the 
greatest literary creation of modern times, and the 
composition of which was contemporaneous with 
Goethe’s whole active life, we have the fullest history, 
and are able to study at first hand all the stages of its 
growth. 

The fact that Goethe left such abundant material for 
biography and criticism is one explanation of the mar- 
velous energy and zeal with which such enterprises 
have been carried on by many hands, but it is only 
a superficial solution of the problem; and the secret of 
the interest which the man and his work continue to 
excite among thinking people lies in the fact that, more 
than any other who has lived and wrought in the last 


| two centuries, Goethe is the true representative of the 


modern spirit and habit. He, more than Napoleon, or 


The 


its environment is the most fascinating and inspiring 
branch of scientific study, since it is the record of prog- 
ress along the lines of animal life ; but the struggles of 
the soul to bring itself into harmony with the spirit of 
the age—to find language for its thought and work for 
its energies—these are the charm and the inspiration of 
The legend which the Greek read at Del- 
phi is written over every man’s soul, and self-knowl- 
edge is the pursuit into which all men of genius, im- 
agination and thought are irresistibly drawn. The 
age has insatiable curiosity about its great man because 
in him each man discovers in heroic size his own am- 
bitions, and while he studies another he is all the time 
scrutinizing himself. 


literature. 


Goethe stands for modern thought as truly as Dante 


| stands for medizvalism and Shakespeare for the Re- 
| naissance. 


His external life was hampered by tradi- 
tions of a society still set in ancient forms but his creative 
faculty was in the main untrammeled, and he pro- 
jected himself beyond his age and his province far 


| and thought and action. 


Vot. XXIIr., No. 19. 


sentative of our age; but in the harmony with which 
he held to both he is still far in advance of us. 

If a word might be ventured concerning that master- 
piece which, like the Egyptian sphinx, has not only 
furnished a riddle which all the world has been trying 
to solve but which is in danger of being buried by the 
accumulating drifts of elucidation and exposition, it 
would be that ‘‘ Faust” is by far the most important lit- 
erary work of modern times because it is so instinct 
with humanity, so entirely woven out of the very warp 
and woof of circumstance, so directly and purely repre- 
sentative of our age and spirit. Goethe is at his best 
in this noble drama, in which the characters are at 
once individual and typical, ideal and historical; and 
we read and re-read it with unsatisfied interest because 
we find our age mirrored in lucid depths of passion 
It is true that critics have 
found more in ‘‘ Faust” than the poet himself discerned 
in it; but Goethe, like every great imaginative soul, 
was unconsciously prophetic, and spoke in the present 
tense of that which lay hidden in the mists of futurity. 
His drama is the tragedy of modern life, because it dis- 
closes with such 


marvelous clearness the inevitable 


| recoil of the soul from the quest of knowledge, pushed 


enough to breathe the air of the future and catch the | 


vision of the world. 
splendid as those of his great predecessors in the liter- 
ary art, but he used them with more constant recogni- 
tion of the demands of judgment and the criticism of 
fact. The creative instinct and tke scientific method 
were in curious alliance in Goethe; he believed in his 
intuitions, but the scientific tendency was so strong in 
him that, like 
of his convictions from without. Pure idealism doubt- 
less tempted him, as it has tempted every great poet, 
to enter its cloudland of alluring and vanishing beauty, 
but he was too firmly rooted in actuality, he saw too 
deeply into the significance of the physical universe, to 
yield to the half the allegiance which only the whole 
should receive. 

It is a striking fact that the parentage of every char- 
acter which appears in Goethe's works can be traced to 
some actual personage whom the poet had known and 
from whom he had taken some typical trait. No great 
writer ever drew more largely upon life as he found it 
about him for the purpose of artistic creation, and his 
success can be measured in every instance by his 
fidelity to the fact which he saw and by the sincerity 
with which he reported it. Gretchen is as natural as a 
wild flower; Iphigenia is at the best only a rare and 
delicate piece of art. From ‘ Werther,” written in his 
twenty-fourth year, to the ‘Elective Affinities,” pub- 
lished when he had passed his sixtieth birthday, Goethe 
was translating life into art with more or less truth- 
fulness, but the germ of every creation was always 
in some actual personage or experience. No writer 
ever verified his intuitions by a more constant refer- 
ence to the world of experience and fact, or strove 
more steadfastly to keep the real and ideal in natural 
relations with each other. Goethe fails only when he 
departs from his habitual method and loses for the 
moment his hold upon life. 

He held to observation not from lack but from ex- 


| cess of imaginative power; discerning in facts that 


of | 


in Dante’s troubled career there is much upon which | 


the most painstaking scholarship can throw no clearer 
light than that of conjecture, but in the case of Goethe 
the difficulties arise rather from a superabundance of 
material than from poverty of information. His eighty- 
three years were lived in the full light of a great fame; 
no one of any note thought his education finished 
until he had met Goethe, and so almost every man of 
contemporary eminence in Germany has left some por- 
traiture of the poet. 
of their moods, experiences and occupations than 


Goethe ; of the earlier period of his life especially there | 


is the ‘“‘ Dichtung und Wahrheit,” 
most notable of autobiographies. 


in some respects the | 


were barren enough te the common observer a poetic 
significance that made nature the open door to the 
spiritual realm and concrete life the fullest statement of 
the absolute truth. He discovered the deep relations 
of things, traced inspiring kinships from the highest to 
the lowest, and came as near making science poetry as 
any one who has ever looked at nature from these op- 
posite sides and known that both are true. It was no 
accident that he divided his time between art and sci- 
ence, that he was familiar with the technicalities of two 
or three arts and at home in twice the number of sciences ; 


| nor was it an accident that his greatest contribution to 


| botany was the discovery of the typical plant. 
Few men have kept fuller records | 


He 
stood at the meeting of the ways, and not with those 


| scientists who have gone so far on One road or with 


those poets who have gone so far on the other that they | 


cannot see the points of convergence. In this union of 


One secret of | the scientific spirit with the poetic mood he is repre- 


His gifts of imagination were as | 


us, he waited for some reinforcement | 


over the broken laws of the spiritual nature, and 
bearing at last the bitter fruitage of despair and death. 
Scienee dethrones superstition, but, given absolute 
power, it becomes a tyrant more rigorous and inflexible 
than any other in the long history of thought. Faust got 
his knowledge as our age is getting much of its wealth 
of facts, at far too great a cost. It is as easy to sell a 
soul for knowledge as for money or power; and what 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world of sci- 
ence and lose the spiritual insight which alone can give 
it meaning and value? But Faust does not rest here, 
nor will our eager and inquisitive age; like him, it will 
find its soul again in some sublime service of humanity, 
reuniting the real and the ideal, the seen and the un- 
seen, the physical and the spiritual, science and poetry, 
in divine and lasting harmony. 


CHURCH LIFE AND GROWTH. 
By tne Rev. E. P. Goopwiy, D.D. 

|* a previous article some facts and opinions were 
-L. given as to church attendance. It is the object of 
this article to present some facts bearing on the ques- 
tion of additions tochurch membership. The ‘ Con- 
gregationalist” of November 3d, 1880, contained a 
supplement giving the following figures, gathered by 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, of Waterbury, Conn., from the 
Minutes of the General Conference of that State. It 
should be premised that in all the statements of this 
article only resident members, additions by profes- 
of faith and 
taken into account. 

The facts relating to the year 1879 may be tabulated 
thus: 








sion losses by death or discipline are 
) I 


Members 
Cong. chs. Add'’ns. Losses 

eee 3,000 25 41 Net loss 16 
Bridgeport ........... 1,120 43 13 ** gain 30 
Meriden ........ 741 1 9 * loss 8 
Middietown......... 772 9 15 oe 6 
New Britain........ 1,116 22 19 “ gain 3 
New Haven........ 4,411 67 69 * loss 2 
New London.... 540 10 16 so @ 6 
Norwalk and 8. Nor- 

ie Suis danceeuse 931 10 13 ~ — FF 
Norwich............ 1,145 33 25 * gain 8 
Waterbury. ........ 798 20 11 “ 2 oe 

“Tt appears then,” I quote Dr. Anderson, ‘‘ that in 


four cities, containing 4,479 Congregational Christians, 
the additions to the churches by profession exceeded 
the deaths by 50; while in six cities, containing 10,395 
Congregational Christians, the number removed by 
death exceeded the number added on profession by 41. 
Including them all in one calculation we reach this 
startling result: that in the city churches of Connecti- 
cut, with a resident membership of 14,874 Congrega- 


| tional Christians, the actual increase of members 
gathered from the world has been only 9. If we in- 


cluded removals by discipline, which it seems proper 
to do, the loss would be 35. . . Such is the condi- 
tion of things in the cities of Connecticut. In 1859 


| they had 11 per cent. of our whole membership, and 


now they have nearly 30 per cent. Did we find a de- 
crease of church members in the rural parishes of the 
State it ought not to surprise us; for in the rural dis- 
tricts the population as a whole is declining, or else bare- 
ly holding its own; but in the cities it ought to be dif- 
ferent. Yet the report from the cities is less favorable 
than from the State at large. In the cities there was in 
1879 a net increase of only 9; but in the State at large 
the additions exceeded the deaths by 188. However, 
there were 96 churches with nearly 12,000 members 
that added not a single person by profession and lost 
220 by death.” Dr. Anderson does not think that the 
revival work under Mr. Moody, Dr. Pentecost and 
others in 1878 explains these figures. He thinks there 
were multitudes left unconverted, and that the gather- 
| ing into the churches of such a host of fervent disciples 
| ought to have made them more aggressive and more 
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fruitful than ever, and converts ought hence to have 
been added ‘‘ by scores and thousands.” 

So for the supplement. Is there anything excep- | 
tional as to these facts, or do they stand as a fair illus- | 
tration of the ordinary rate of addition to the member- 
ship of our Congregational churches? The ‘ Year 
Book” for 1880 does not give the statistics of the 
churches of the various States in detail. Among its 
gross results are these: 





State. Additions. Losses. Net Gain. Each Church. 
BEM Biccecccc..ss TH 343 350 = L4 
N. Hampshire.... 723 367 856 - 1.9 
Vermont ......... 809 388 421 2.1 
Massachusetts... . 2,421 1,517 904 - 1.7 
New York........ 1,300 532 768 a 3 
WEG cc accesc: .. 1,178 409 769 - 3.5 
Michigan......... 1,000 335 666 2.5 
Mllinois........... 1,078 516 562 2.2 
Wisconsin........ 522 242 250 1.5 
RR rick ee sance, Tae 365 360 ~ 1.5 


The Year Book for 1879 gives a table of additions 
covering a period of twenty years and more. Analyzing 
these figures, it appears that the average net gain, @. ¢., 
the gain by addition upon profession of faith over the 
losses by death and discipline, has been 2.6 to each | 
church. If we suppose the churches to average 100 
resident members each, which is not far from the fact, | 
there has been a gain of 1 forevery 38.4 members. Du- | 
ring the year 1879, out of 241 churches reported in the 
Minutes of Illinois, 119 are entered as having received 
none on profession of faith, and having lost by death 
and discipline 95. 

But to broaden our inquiry. The Baptist ‘‘ Year | 
Book ” for 1880 reports 24,794 churches, a total of addi- 
tions by baptism and experience of 88,156, losses by 
death and discipline, 38,829—making a net gain of 44,- 
830. This gives 1.7 addition to each church, and 1 for | 
every 48 members. In Wisconsin, out of 187 churches | 
reporting, over 100 received none by profession. In 
lllinois, 926 churches add 1,745 and lose 1,166, a gain 
of 579, which is 6 to each church, and 1 to every 117.6 | 
members. 

In the Methodist denomination the reports of the | 
spring and Fall conferences give a total of 16,955 
churches, and of gain by probationers over deaths of 
185,158. No statistics are given of those cut off by dis- 
cipline nor of the number of absentees. Furthermore, it 
has been declared to the writer that not more than one- 
fifth of the probationers ever come into full church con- 
nection. Let us suppose the absentees to constitute 
one-eighth of the membership—which is about the ratio 
in our Congregational churches—and that only one- 
half the probationers fail of full membership. We have 
then, 3.4 as the average of additions to each church. 

The Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian church, according to Dr. T. L. Cuyler, give 
these figures : 


Year. No. Churches. Gain. Each Church. 
Pate dévevncues 5,077 = 29.500 5.8 
Sree 5,153 — 22.460 =< 4.3 
dc tcdvitutene 5,268 = 10.180 1.9 | 
ey et 5,415 = 7.100 = 1.3 | 
RP awniscsGatcae 5,489 4.190 = T 


It may be added that the Minutes for 1879-80 show 
that in 36 synods, embracing 5,349 churches, 1,820 
churches (very nearly one-third) make no report of any 
additions by profession. Of 483 churches comprised 
in the three synods of Illinois, 207 make no report of 
additions. Of 82 churches in the synod of Kentucky, 
49 report no additions. Of 133 in Minnesota, 62 report 
none. Of 216 in Missouri, 100 report none. Of 182 in 
Wisconsin, 58 none. Of 123 in Pacific synod, 64 none. 
Such facts tell their own story. If Christian ministers, 
or editors, or laymen, can face them and insist that the | 
churches are doing the Master’s work with commenda- | 
ble zeal, and achieving satisfactory growth, they must | 
have remarkable ways of looking at things. | 








CHRISTS TEACHING CONCERNING 
PRAYER. ' 
By Lyman Assorr. 

HE Cretans made their statue of Jove without 

ears; for, they said, it is derogatory to Jove to 
imagine that he can pay any attention to the cries of | 
mortals. There are still not a few in this Christian | 
land of ours who worship the Cretan Jove; who believe 
that God is deaf and blind to the wants of humanity. 
All conceptions of God which are derived from nature, 
which suppose that natural phenomena are the glass 
through which we see God darkly, are Cretan. Very 
different was the portraiture of our Father which is in 
heaven which Christ gave to his disciples; very dif- 
ferent is the portraiture which the Bible give from its 
alpha to its oMega. In its opening chapter it declares 
that God made, not nature, but m»~ ' _ his own image ; 
throughout its history it sets im antagonism’ to the 
pagan deifications of nature pictures of God drawn 
from human experience. It represents God in his com- 
munications with men as coming to them in human 





+ International Sunday-school Lesson, May 22d.—Luke xvili. 1-14. 
Golden Text: Luke xi., 9. 


| in the East are, with rare exceptions, the incarnation of 
| hard-hearted and irresponsible tyranny. They are | 


“most conscienceless, can nevertheless be moved by the 


| in the ripeness of his own time make full account. 


| good time and way will fulfill a better purpose than 


| by reiterated repetitions and loud outcries. Christ 


| importunity which he commends is not that of vain 


| sight rather than the former. 


form to give emphasis to the fact that the human heart 
interprets him. It entitles him a King, a Shepherd, 
a Father, a Mother; and finally it reaches its climax in 
the human life of Jesus of Nazareth, in whom we see 
the brightness of God’s glory and the express image 
of his person. 

This fundamental truth, that God’s nature is mobile, 
receptive, responsive, that it feels the touch of human 


| want and answers with divine sympathy, is strikingly 


set forth in the parable of the unjust judge. Judges 


almost universally corrupt; they are politicians who 
have obtained their offices for the sake of perquisites ; 
they sell justice in the open market to the highest 
bidder; all that conscience even requires of them, so | 
degenerate is the conscience of the oriental judge, is | 
that they deliver the goods which they have contracted 

to deliver. A poor woman without the means of ap- | 
pealing to the cupidity of such a judge suffers under 
grievous wrong. She appeals to the judge for help, 
and for the punishment of the wrong doer. At first he 
refuses to listen to her. He fears neither God nor 
man; but he says, ‘‘ Because this widow troubleth me 
I will avenge her, lest by her continual coming she 
weary me.” If, says Christ in effect, the most indiffer- 
ent and irresponsible of men, one most unsympathetic, 


cries of a helpless widow, how much more shall the 
infinite Father, out of his tenderness, his compassion 
and his sense of justice, answer to the cry of human 
need, and visit with punishment human wrong. His | 
silence is not the silence of indifference or unconcern. | 
It is not the silence of a blind or deaf God. He is not 
an eternal Law, incapable of feeling; nor a beatific 
Brahm living in an eternal and serene sleep; he is a 
Father, and there is o%t a single injustice or hardship 
or suffering which his cye does not behold, his mind 
make note of, his heart feel, and ef which he will not 





Howsoever discouraged, then, thou art in prayer, how- 
ever hard it may sometimes be to carry the same peti- 
tion day after day and week after week, and seem to 
get no response, yet weary not; God hears even when 
he does not make haste to answer. You are not pray- 
ing to the brazen heavens, to the unanswering rock, 
to a Cretan Jove, to an unjust judge, but to One who 
treasures up your prayers, who lets nota tear fall to 
the ground without his notice, and who in his own | 


your most exalted imagination has ever conceived. 

One might perhaps from this story be led into im- 
agining that God was a Baal, sleeping, hunting, pur- | 
suing, and to be called back to human concerns only | 


therefore followed the story of the unjust judge with 


| another to illustrate the simplicity of true prayer. The 


repetitions; it is that of the earnestness which utters 
itself ofttimes in a single sentence like the publican’s 
‘*God be merciful to me a sinner,” or like the Master’s, 
“Tf it be possible, let this cup pass from me.” In read- 
ing this story of the Pharisee and the publican we | 
must remember that Pharisee was in Christ’s time 
a term of honor, publican a term of reproach, and 
both seemingly well deserved. Let us translate this 
parable into the experience of the nineteenth century. 
It may then read something as follows : 

Two men went one Sunday to church; the one an | 
orthodox member of an evangelical church, in good and | 
regular standing, the other a ward politician of poor 
repute whose life had been corrupt and corrupting. 
The church member took his seat in his pew in the 
center aisle, and kneeling on the hassock and bowing | 
his head upon the pew before him soliloquized thus | 
with himself: I thank God that I am not an extortioner, 
nor an unjust man, norea licentious libertine, nor an | 
intemperate roue. I go to church twice on Sunday | 
and to the prayer-meeting every week. I give liberally, 
not only in pew rents to the church but in contribu- 
tions to home and foreign missions and every church 
cause. But the ward politician, standing in the vesti- | 
bule with downcast eyes, overwhelmed with a sense of, 
the shame of his past life, hardly daring to seek for a 


| seat in the church to which he was so unaccustomed, 
| whispers in his heart, God be merciful to me a sinner.’ 


The latter went back to his home justified in God’s 


1 Observe that the Pharisee in the parable possessed those qualifica- | 
tions which we are accustomed to regard as evidences of religion. 
He was a moral man, not an extortioner, unjust, adulterer; he was 
scrupulous in his religious observance—fasting twice in the week, 
which was more than was required; he was liberal with his means, 
giving tithes not merely of the produce of the earth but of all that 
he possessed ; and he was orthodox, believing most heartily in the 
innate and total depravity of the human race—excepting only him- 
self. The publican, on the other hand, the tax gatherer of that age, 
who by his very profession was oppressing and corrupt, had, nothing | 
else to commend him except only this, the sense of his own sin and | 
need. His prayer is, literally, God be merciful to me the sinner. He 
believed in his own depravity and thonght nothing about that of | 
others. ~° . 
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How little do any of us appreciate the simplicity of 
prayer as inculcated by the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
Compare the Lord’s Prayer, or the Master’s prayer in 
Gethsemane, or his intercessory prayer recorded in the 
17th chapter of John, or the publican’s prayer in the 
18th of Luke, with the prayers that are ordinarily to be 
heard in our pulpits and our prayer-meetings. Is it too 
much to say that we have not yet succeeded in abolish- 
ing paganism from our conception of God, and from 
our thought of the true method of approach to and 


| communion with him? 


How too have we covered up and confused the doc- 
trine of justification by faith, as we call it, and how all 
the refinements of the theological schools are swept 
away, and the true method of justification before God 
is made clear to our heart, if not to our understanding, 
by the devout and humble reading of this simple story 
of the Pharisee and the publican. 


QUESTIONS. 

What other parable does Luke record to illustrate 
the value of prayer, and how does the teaching of that 
parable differ from that of the unjust judge ? 

What other passages in the New Testament confirm 
or qualify the teaching that men ought always to pray 
and not to faint? 

What examples does the Bible afford of true and what 
of false importunity in prayer? 

Compare Paul’s thanks to God in 1 Cor xv., 10, with 
those of the Pharisee in Luke xviii, 11, 12. Why is the 
one thanksgiving right and the other wrong? 

What creed must the publican have possessed in order 
to have uttered sincerely the prayer, ‘‘God be mereiful 
to me a sinner” ? 

Compare Luke xviii., 14, with Romans iii., 21-26. 
What light do these two passages throw upon each other? 


S. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL Tuovent.—Learning to pray as God would 
have us pray. 

Ist. To talk with the children about means of com- 
municating with far-away friends. 

Let the teacher inquire of the children if their aunts 
or uncles, or any whom they love, live so far away that 


| they do not often see them. Ask them to tell how 


they let such friends know whether they are sick or 


| well, happy or sad. Letters will be mentioned. Let 


all who will tell of letters they have received or sent. 


| Lead them also to speak of the telegraph. 


2d. To teach that we communicate with God by 
means of prayer. 

Tell the story of the postmaster who found among 
other letters one directed to ‘*God.” Ask the children 


| if they think letters can be sent to heaven. Tell that 


the postmaster opened the letter and found that it had 
been written by a little orphan boy who wanted God 


| to send him clothes and books so that he could go to 


school. Ask the children to tell how they would have 
done instead of writing a letterto God. Ask them how 
many of them pray, what they pray, and when they 
pray. Tell the parable of the importunate widow, and 
ask the children if they think we must tease God to 
hear us as the widow teased the judge. Compare with 
the long delay of the judge the quick reply of God as 
given to Daniel. (See Dan. x.) Teach that God some- 
times makes us wait for answers to our prayers until 


| the right time comes for us to have what we ask for. 
| Also that he lets us pray to him until we are sure that 


we really want what we ask him for. Teach that Jesus 
told the story of the widow to teach us that we shouid 
remember and wait for what we ask in prayer. Many 


| people make prayers and forget what they have asked 


for before God answers. 

3d. To teach what kinds of prayers are pleasing and 
displeasing to God. 

Let the teacher draw two hearts on the blackboard, 
and print or write in one: ‘‘God, I thank thee that I 


; am not as other menare.” In the other print or write : 


‘‘God be merciful to me a sinner.” Tell the children 
that one of these prayers pleased God, and the other 
displeased him. Let them judge between the two, and 
then let the teacher describe the two men who made 
the prayers, and ask the children to judge again. If 
possible, get them to tell why the prayer of the Phari- 
see was not pleasing to God. If they do not suggest 
the reason, tell them that it was because it was a proud 


| prayer. This will lead them to see why the prayer of 
| the publican was acceptable to God. Compare with 


the publican the sacrifice of Abel, who said, by offer- 


| ing up a lamb, ‘I need Jesus to take away my sins,” 


and compare the Pharisee with Cain, who offered only 
fruits, which seemed to say, ‘‘I will make a present to 
the Lord of the good things I have done. I do not 
care anything about my sins.” Give to each child two 
hearts, one containing the Pharisee’s prayer, the other 
the publican’s prayer. 

Let the lesson now be closed with an appropriate 
hymn about prayer. (A number of such pieces may 
be found in ‘‘Songs for Little Folks.”) 
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Plymouth Pulpit. 


Sermon By Henry Warp BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE render thee thanks, our Father, for the blessings of this day, 
for the light that hath come down from above, and for the gracious 
influences that have been borne in upon us by thy gracious Spirit. 
It 1s strength and comfort to believe that thou dost think of us, and 
that thy thoughts are merciful and gracious—nay, parental. 

Weare not separated from thee ; we are a part of thee ; we are thine 
own—thy very children. Thou canst not do us harm; thou canst 
but love us; and yet, when we look within ourselves to see what is 
lovable, we are ashamed, and we are amazed that thou shouldst have 
affection for us. Itis the mystery of God that the pure should be 
drawn to the impure; that the upright should take comfort in those 
whose ways are crooked; that thou who art the most perfect and 
lovely should find aught to love in us who are selfish, and proud, 
and wayward. But thou dost find the reasons of love in thyself. 
Thou dost not need that there should come in from without causes to 

ncite thy compassion; and though thou dost permit us to reason 
with thee, to implore thee and to persuade thee, yet thou needest not 
that we should do these things, for thou art in thyself a Fountain of 
graciousness, of goodness and of mercy. Grant that we may not 
basely traffic in thy goodness, and go on in our own way, which is 
evil, because of thy mercy and thy grace. May we be restrained by 
every sentiment of love and of honor, and may we seek in our life a 
disposition to glorify our Father which is in heaven. We beseech 
of thee that thou wilt grant to us thy Spirit, which shall quicken all 
our outward knowledge with divine help, and which shall make every- 
thing—every power and every cause of influence within us and 
without us—contribute to our growth in grace. 

We thank thee that so many are inducted into the religious life; 
that so many have laid aside or superseded the imperfect and worldly 
notions of prosperity, and are endeavoring to enter upon the life of 
Jesus Christ, and are following on to know the Lord. Give them 
grace to preserve and lay the foundations of character deeply; and 
give them the comfort and strength of knowing that thou art 
working in them to will and to do of thy good pleasure. And as they 
bear themselves bravely in the battle of life, so be thou their shield 
and protector, delivering them from evil, and giving them victory 
over all temptations and trials. 

We pray thee that thou wilt grant that all of us who are called by 
thy providence into this conflict with whatever is evil may learn to 
resist the devil, so that he may be cast out, and may go behind us. 

We pray, O Lord our God, that thou wilt grant to us, day by day, 
increasing faith, and comfort therein, and victorious strength there- 
by; and may all that we gain be performed with the consciousness of 
thy love and thy help. 

Bless our friends, our households, our children. 
occupations. Bless us in our neighborhoods, and in our friendly 
offices. Send thy mercies to us in all our relationships to thee. We 
pray that thou wilt grant that we may go on from strength to strength, 
every one of us, until we shall appear in Zion and before God. 

We now commit ourselves to thy care during this hour of worship, 
praying for inspiration, praying for the light of knowledge, praying 
for impulses in the right direction, so that it may be good for us that 
we have entered upon this day; 80 that the shadows may disappear, 
and its darkness go, with grateful consciousness, on our part, of the 
blessings which God hath ministered to us. So carry us safely 
through life, and so bring us to life eternal, through riches of grace in 


Bless us in our 


Christ Jesus. Amen, 


SERMON. 
TEMP TATION.* 
* And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from eyil.”— 
Mart. vi., 13. 


“ Let no man say, when he is tempted, Iam tempted of God: for 
God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man: but 


every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his own lust, and | 
Then when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and | 


enticed. 
sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.”—J ames i., 13-15. 


NHERE is a style of criticism prevalent among shal- 


low men which could make havoc of any docu- 
to assault than the Bible. No book is so little 
structed on the plan of mere logic, or is so little anxious 
for consistency in the minutest way. It is a book sin- 
gular in its simplicity ; and, springing from the utmost 
sincerity, it addresses itself to the sincerity and the 
goodness of all who come near it; and, using the lan- 
guage of common life, it seems often to contradict 
itself on this very point of temptation. You shall find 
it saying at one time, ‘‘Do not tempt God,” as they 
tempted him in the wilderness and perished; and then 
you shall find it saying, ‘‘God is not (cannot be) tempt- 
ed with evil;” and to the superficial observer there 
seems to bea flat contradiction here, though really 
there is no such thing. In one place we read that all 
temptations spring out of a man’s own nature; and in 
another place Christ instructs us to pray to God, ‘‘ Lead 


con- 


us not into temptation, but deliver us from all evil.” | 


There is no inconsistency in these things. A large 


view of the matter will show that all of these inflections | 


of thought are true in the relations in which they stand, 
and at the points where they had application. 


Now, temptation is simply trial, inducement. It may | 
be good or it may be bad. No temptation hath befallen | 


you which is not common to all men; that is, no trial 
hath befallen you. 

All temptation, therefore, is addressed to some in- 
ward faculty or power of man. 
tion may be divided, in a general way, into three: those 
within ourselves, those that are in the temptations that 
surround us, and those mysterious, unexplored and un- 


known influences which come from the spirit world | 


around us. 
But, in the beginning, why should men ever be 
*“Sunpay Evenrne, April 24, 1881. Lesson: 2 Peter i, 2-12, 


Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 112, 706, 1,109. Reported ex- 
pressly for The Christian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 





| than the spiritual. 
ment; and no book in the world is more perfectly open | 





| that we should never be practiced or exercised. 


inventive and fruitful ? 
| never be taxed with industry? 
| nothing to do, because their parents have done every- 
The sources of tempta- | 





tempted? Why should there have been permitted in 
the kingdom of God any such thing as temptation? If 
God be good, and if he is seeking the purity of his 


| creatures throughout the universe, how is it that he 


should have constructed a system that permits the in- 
terloping of evil? 

If God had adopted as the system of creation in the 
universe the creation of perfect beings, and set them in 
this world perfect, then the introduction of temptation 
would have been a ground of wonder and of more than 


—— 


| like as we are, and yet without sin. 


Vor.’ XXTIL, No. 19. 


to put them in harness, and to learn how to subordinate 
them to perfect control. 

When, therefore, we are taught to pray, ‘‘Lead us not 
into temptation,” it does not mean that we should ask 
God to give us an easy time. ‘‘ Acquit yourselves like 
men,” is the injunction of Sacred Writ in another place. 
We are tempted; and Christ was tempted in all points 
Temptation be- 


| longs to the schedule of life ; and no man can altogether 


wonder; but if the problem, the secret intent, of the | 
: : : | 
Creator was to introduce into the world imperfect be- | 
. . | 
ings to be developed toward perfection through a long | 


course of training, then the presence of evil among men 
is not so strange. 

When, for instance, an oak tree is to be created, God 
does not say, ‘‘ Oak tree!” and cause it to spread about 
a thousand branches and to stand complete all at once ; 
he plants the acorn and then lets it strive with soil, with 
air and with crawling things through a hundred years, 
growing and developing. 

If God had created the world without blemish the 
temptations of men would have been an occasion of 
surprise; but if God preferred to evolve the universe, 
first producing material things, then vegetable king- 
doms, then animal life, and then human life; if the 
original divine intent was to bring beings up from the 
point of zero by a gradual increment all the way to the 
very highest capacity, another view opens; namely, the 
fact that creatures so endowed would have to learn to 
carry all their internal powers with equilibrium, with 
harmony, with relative self-adjustment. If man as a 
rational and immortal being is, as it were, grafted into 
man as an animal (and that seems to be the view of 
Paul); if we are born into this world flesh men and spiritu- 
al men, and these two, as he says, are at animosity with 
each other—that is to say, if there is continually a quar- 
rel going on, between the higher and the lower endow- 
ments of man; if it were the purpose of God that there 
should be steadily a strife within a man, the higher 
gaining strength and ascendency from time to time, 
until by and by a perfect being is developed, why, then, 
we understand at once the principle of the strife of good 
against evil that is continually developed in us. That 
principle of strife really covers the ground of tempta- 
tion. The moment, for instance, that a man has in 
himself the purpose, ‘‘I will regulate my eating and my 
drinking so as that I shall have clarity of reason and 
shal] have the just balance that is required for health,” 
that moment, on the other hand, the forces of appetite 
and hunger and thirst assert themselves, and they break 
strongly in upon the man toward gluttony and toward 
drunkenness. There is a conflict at once set on foot 
between the appetites of eating and drinking, and the 
restraint of these appetites for the sake of the clarity 
of the moral sense and of the reason. The higher and 
the lower are at perpetual conflict, and the lower is 
continually assaulting the higher, while the higher 
is resisting the lower. At every single step in life 
men find themselves inclined to lean toward the easier 
way. 

Now the animal inclinations of men are more natural 
We are told in Sacred Writ that 
not that which is spiritual is first, but that which is 
carnal, and afterwards that which is spiritual. It is 
always easier for a child to be a little animal than to be 
a little angel—that is to say, until it is dead; and then 
it always goes into Sunday-school books as an angel! 

We begin in the flesh and gradually develop the social 
qualities, and slowly unfold the moral nature; and the 
intellectual element in human life is created upon a 
divine plan of gradual unfolding and of a conflict which 
inheres in the constitution and nature. In the very 


structure there is a conflict perpetually going on between | 


the higher and the lower. It is not necessarily a bitter, 


envenomed conflict. There is a struggle for the recogni- | 


tion of that which is high and pure as against the over- 
balancing influence of that which is lower. 

To be tempted, therefore, if we take a large view of 
the matter, is only to fulfill the requirements which 
spring from the very nature of creation and of life as 
developed in human society. When we are taught to 
pray ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” it is never meant 
Not 
only is it inherent unavoidably, but it is that on which 
the virtue of a man turns. 

What is the way by which a child shall soon become 
Shall he be put where he shall 
Children that have 


thing for them, grow up nerveless, useless, worthless, 
too often ; but the children of the poor, that are bound 











to think, to contrive, to plan, by the very necessity of | 


their existence gain fertility, ingenuity, thrift, manli- 
ness. What is necessary to real practical courage ? 


| That a man should never be in danger? No, but that 


a man should be in danger of various kinds. We treat 
ourselves, or should, as men treat horses when they are 


| young and full of fire and unregulated life: we break 


ourselves in. Men need to break in their passions, and 


“ 


avoid it if he seek to do so neverso much. Although 
men have sought to escape from evil by hiding them- 
selves from the walks of society, although they have 
gone into convents, and caves, and deserts, in order 
that they might be free from pride and vanity and self 
ishness, they have not been able to rid themselves of 
these things. Why, do you suppose that all the temp- 
tations which lead a man to be proud and vain and self- 
ish are those which spring in upon him from without ? 
Men carry their own nature; and if they are constitu- 
tionally proud they will be proud though they are in the 
wilderness, and though there is nothing to tempt them 
but squirrels and robins. The most selfish man is the 
man who leaves other men and has nobody to look 
after but himself. Temptations come to us from our 
own bosom mainly. 
temptations. 

They spring, also, from our relations to human so- 
ciety. They spring, likewise, from mysterious things 
of which we know but very little. 

In the popular apprehension temptations are sup- 


That is the great magazine of 


posed to come from the devil; and surely no man 
should speak lightly of the prince of the power of the 
air. We know very little of that matter; we know 
very little that should to teach 
matically on that subject; but one thing is very cer- 


enable us dog- 
tain—there is another atmosphere besides our own. 
The whole realm of the universe is not exhausted by 
the production of human society; there is a great 
spirit land around about us; and he is not simply a 
bold and audacious, he is an impertinent man who un- 
dertakes to say that there are no influences descending 
from the land of spirits by which we are surrounded; 
but because there are influences that beat upon this 
clime from without it does not follow that the bulk of 
temptation springs from the devil. It is not necessary 
to conclude that it does. There is devil enough in 
every man to answer the ordinary demand of each 
day. 
go to excess, in human society, without calling in the 
aid of any malign spirit. 

While, therefore, we do not set aside the influence 
of malignant spirits we understand very little about 
them; and we do know that the temptations which 
ordinarily assail men are those which spring out of 
their own nature, and out of their circumstances and 
conditions in human society. We will look at this for 
a moment. 

Temptations are just as liable to come to men from 
things that are good as from things that are bad. Rest, 
peacefulness, quietness, is a thing most excellent; and 
yet, if a man is of a phlegmatic temperament, and of 


There are sufficient inducements to go wrong, to 


a self-seeking, easy-going disposition, rest, peace, quiet 
means laziness. It is a very good thing for a man who 
is hyper-nervous to take rest ; but if a man is phlegmat- 
ic and healthy it is not a good thing. Here is a thing 
that tempts a man, and tempts him to mischief. 

What is nobler than industry well applied? But if 
a man is industrious how liable he is to over-exert 
himself. How many avenues there are opening out 
of simple industry! How a man may so devote himself 
to certain lines of industry that he neglects other con- 
cordant lines that should be attended to! A man’s in- 
dustry may cover up all the sources of knowledge. A 
man may be so excessively addicted to industry as to 
leave uncultivated the higher and nobler faculties of 
his nature. One of the misfortunes of poverty is that 
it is apt to tie a man down to such rigorous conditions 
for procuring the very material of life that he spends 
his whole time in keeping the animal supplied. His 
business is to rest, and get food to eat, in order that he 
may rest and get food again. The misery of poverty 
is that it has no time for thought, and for the develop- 
ment of the higher range of ‘faculties. It is the power 
and glory of wealth that it gives men leisure and 
means and opportunity for augmenting the manhood 
which belongs to them. The moment industry over- 
lays the highest tendencies of men it tempts them to 
their harm. 

Enterprise is very good; and yet enterprise may be 
very mischievous toa man. We continually see men 
carried away by mere enterprise from moral training, 
and from that leisure which is not only befitting, but is 
indispensable to civilization and to spiritual develop- 
ment. There is nothing more divine than the disposi- 
tion to acquire property. The first step from savage 
life to civilization is the acquisition of property. No 
nation ever developed by moral impulse; but as na- 
tions learn moral impulse a sense of justice springs up 
in them. 

A man owns property. His neighbor encroaches on 
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it. He feels it keenly. His selfishness revolts. His 
rights are invaded ; and the whole force of his being 
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not go into the society of those who drink. Just as 
sure as he comes under either of these conditions he 


emphasizes the wrong that that neighbor has done him, | will fall. 


It teaches him that it is wrong when he encroaches | 


Certainly, in the first stages of reformation, in the 


upon his neighbor. Out of this springs the sense of | earlier periods of cure, and generally in regard to the 


what is right, what is fair, what is just, to one’s neigh- 


bor. Moreover, if men begin to acquire property they | 


begin to have perspective. 


must work to-day for to-morrow ; that they must work | him as possible. 


in youth for middle life and for old age. 
mence to develop forethought it brings in a thousand 
civilizing influences. 

In the lower stages of civilization acquisitiveness; or 
the desire for property, is the right hand of God among 
men. 
tion. Enterprise and the development of industry and 
commerce are powerful civilizing agents. They are 
among God’s ministers of morality, and they lay the 
foundation for higher qualities. And yet, when a man 
begins to acquire property, good and necessary as that 
is, how soon avarice springs up! how soon tempta- 
tions to greediness come in! 
to look upon his own interests, not caring for his 
neighbor’s interests ! How soon does he learn to snatch 


and how soon he begins 


the advantage from other men that it may inure to his 
own advantage ! 

Here is aright thing; but how it tempts a man at 
every step to go wrong! 
men are sources of temptation confined to their proper 
sphere. Regulated anger is admirable. A man who 
cannot be angry is like a flint that cannot strike fire. 
What is it good for? A man might as well put dough 
One who has not the 


So all the great energies of 


in his gun as never be angry. 
power of anger has not the power of resistance. A 
man that has not the power of revolting against mean- 
ness or cowardice or wickedness, a man that has not 
that in him which flames at these things, is not half a 
man. And yet how How 
dangerous it is without moral character! The apostle 
says, ‘‘ Be ye angry (you have a right to be angry; you 
cannot help being angry ; you must be angry), but sin 
not.” ‘Let not the sun go down upon your wrath. 
Every man’s anger should turn to indignation. Anger 
is a mere animal impulse. Indignation comes in when 
that impulse has been adopted by the reason and moral 
sentiments, and has become a mere rational revolt from 


-asily is anger perverted! 


evil. When, therefore, a man is assailed by wrong he 
has a right to feel anger; but he has no right to carry 
iton. Do not let the sun go down before you have 
looked over, and put on this moral ground, and held 
in and regulated the temper of your mind. 

Next, men are perpetually tempted by things that are 
right, by things that are necessary, and even by things 
that are noble. Our whole situation in life, our whole 
constitution, and our whole relation to the structure of 
human society and to all its occupations bring to bear 
upon every man, more or less, a pressure to bias him 
toward things which are wrong. They help and they 
hinder according to circumstances. 

The divine conception of life is that it is a campaign, 
a conflict, and a battle; and the injunction of God is, 
‘Put on the whole armor of God.” In every part a 
man needs to be prepared, as a soldier is prepared for 
conflict. Human life is not meant to be a garden. Our 
first parents were expelled from Eden; and none of their 
posterity have been born in a garden since. We are 
born under conditions that imply more or less trial in 
the shape of temptations; and we are to live and to 
bring up our children as if life were a discipline. We 
are not simply to cry out against temptation; we are to 
meet it and overcome it. And God has promised that 
we shall not be tempted beyond that which we are able 
to bear if we live in the consciousness of his presence 
and love. 

Now, as to modes of resisting temptations. In the first 
place, many of them are to be forestalled. There is 
many a man that can keep away from places of temp- 
tation who certainly will fall if he ventures into them. 
There is that advantage in a man’s having been brought 
up virtuously from his youth, in having been restrained 
and attempered in the household, and in having gone 
out into life with a full possession of himself. There 
are multitudes of men who are so strongly constituted, 
and whose passionate nature has been so often indulg- 
ed, and has brought forth so much pain and sin, that 
the only possible condition under which they can be 
safe is the forestalling of temptation. If a man of a 
furious temper has yielded to it until it has overmaster- 
ed him, and the grace of God has entered his heart, and 
he has determined that by divine help he will overcome 
that disposition, let him keep away from contention and 
contentious persons; for just so sure as he goes where 
the sparks fly he will be aflame. You know how it is 
with powder. It must be kept from the fire; for if the 
fire touches it there will be no use of your trying to save 
it: it will go off; the whole ofit. The spark of the tem- 
per of many a man will kindle hell in his bosom; and 
safety is in keeping away from it. There is many a man 
who can resist the power of habit in drinking if he does 
not go where there is the odor of liquor; or if he does 





They perceive that they 


A nation that is poor is always slow of civiliza- | 


» } 


animal appetites, avoidance is necessary; ‘Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you” is the rule; but you 
must organize your resistance, and get as far away from 
When you allow the devil to come 


As they com- | close to you, and attack you, you are always thrown. 


Resist him at a distance. 
All temptations, therefore, that spring from animal- 
| ism, or that work upon it, are to be resisted by shield- 


ing ourselves, with timely prevision, while we yet have | 


opportunity and coolness. 


are different from those which come from the appe- 
tites. This is the ground covered by the injunction 
of the New Testament on watching against the pas- 


| 

} 

| 

| om : , . 

| Then the temptations which come from the passions 
| 

} 


sions, as pride, as selfishness, as all forms of vindic- 


| duties as well as from wrong-doing. 


tiveness, of fury, of jealousy, of envy, of everything of | 


| 

| that kind.” We are not to allow ourselves to fall into 
| temptations suddenly or unperceivedly. We are to 
| watch and see when they come. The sentinel that 
stands on the wall of the fort is not to go to sleep and 
leave the enemy to advance until it is too late to repel 


alarm, that the approaching enemy may be beaten off 
from assault. 

We are to watch against weak hours. The secret of 
very much of the success in life lies in knowing at 
what time, in what places, and in what conditions of 
mind we are liable to be overborne. 


days and weeks; but to such there will come a period 
of weariness, of discouragement, or of irritation; and 


carried into captivity. The Word, therefore, enjoins 
upon every man to watch unto prayer, and to pray with 


watchfulness, lest he be caught in those hours when 





| 
| resistance is paralyzed and the enemy is left free to 
| desolate. 

So it frequently comes to pass that when a man has 
for weeks and months maintained his integrity he is 
overthrown in an hour, and the work of weeks and 
months is all raveled out and undone; and, too often, 
discouraged, he says, ‘‘There is no use of my trying: 
as fast as I build, what I build is pulled down; so I 
will float with the stream, and take what shall come.” 

Then there is such a thing as forming a repellent 
life. By constant industry a man’s hand becomes so 
tough that he can handle hot iron, and do almost any- 
thing. The swarthy old farmer’s hand does not feel 
things that the city dandy’s hand would sting and 
smart under. And there is such a thing as toughening 
the fibers and skin, as it were, of a man’s moral nature. 
There is such a thing as forming a repellent habit ; 
therefore we have the injunction, ‘‘ Abhor that which 





| is evil.” 
| hate wicked men; but it means no such thing as that. 

| Nowhere in the Word of God are we told to hate men. 

| Hating men is contrary to the spirit of the Bible. But 
| hatred of wickedness is commanded. 

That feeling of repellency of evil can be divided on 
the right and on the left, and become a safeguard to 
It is a part of education. A good man ought to 
hate to lie; but men live at peace with lies. A lie that is 
slim in the waist, a lie that, as it were, dances between 
truth and falsehood, a lie that flashes with wit, a lie 
that is in the form of dexterity, men learn to indulge 
in. They live in the neighborhood of such lies, and 


men. 


the temptation to tell a downright lie they have not the 
power to resist it. But aman ought to learn to abhor 
and hate a lie as he would nastiness. 


limited sphere in human society, men despise littleness 
and meanness. See what a multitude of temptations 
men are saved from by having clarified and developed 
the sense of honor in human life. 

A still greater safeguard against temptation under 
passion is the strengthening of the natural antagonisms 
The counterpoise of evil lies in a 
man’s own nature. Over against brutal ignorance lies 
clear intelligence. Over agdinst cruelty lies benevo- 
lence. Over against all filthiness of the flesh lies the 
sensitiveness of moral purity. Over against wrong of 
every kind lies the conscience of men. The strength- 


of the passions. 


to a mana standing army to repel invasion. It gives 


sions of evil on every side. Godliness, living in the 
munion with God, is the means by which temptation 
may be resisted. 

We perceive, now, on what a philosophical basis the 
exhortations of the Word of God to resistance against 
evil rest. The man who keeps God’s company is not 
apt to keep bad company. The man who companies 





| tation. 


them: he is put there in order that he may give timely | 


There are many | 
men who will run well in regard to the passions through | 


449 


with God is saved from loving anything that is not 
pleasing to God—and love becomes indispensable to a 
man’s relationships and choices. The habit of every 
day bathing the soul in the upper ether, of measuring 
your character by the requirements of God on the sub- 
ject of spiritual living, and especially of mingling all 
your thoughts and affections with those of the pure, 
the holy and the just, and making a part of your life 
every day living in the sight of the invisible—that gives 
aman almost plenary power. Itis the whole armor of 
God, and it enables a man after every battle to stand. 
This is a word to those who are teaching the young, 
to the young themselves, and to every man who is en- 
gaged in the strifes of life. You must bear the com- 
mon fate of humanity. You have to pass through 
good and evil, light and darkness. 
proof on every hand. 


You will be put to 
Temptation will come from 
It will come from 
that which is right as well as from that which is wrong. 
It will come from yourselves. It will come from your 
It will come not only from the lower but 


from the higher ranges of experience. 


neighbors, 
Every man is 
tempted to go to excess, and is likewise tempted to 
famish himself. Every man must therefore face temp- 
And while we should pray that God will not 
unnecessarily bring us into temptation, to that we join 
the prayer, ‘‘If it be necessary, deliver us in the hour 
of evil.” 

No man ought to want to be sent where the artillery 
and musketry sweep; but if it be needful, and if the 
commander says, ‘‘ Go,” then every man must commit 
Let us pray to God that he 
will not lead us into temptations that are greater than 
our strength will enable us to bear ; but if, in the course 


himself to God and go. 


| of duty, we are led to things that are very tempting, let 


in those hours when the passion is strong but the re- | 
sisting power is weak they will be borne away and | 


Men interpret it as meaning that we are to | 


give and take them; and then when they come under | 


The principle of honor is the principle on which, in a | 


ening of the upper range of the human faculties gives | 
him an embattled soldiery by which to resist the ineur- 


conscious presence of God, the habit of daily com- | 


| us pray to God that he will go with us, and deliver us 
from evil. 

So, resisting evilon the one side, on the other side 
let us seek, under tribulation, to rise, by courage and 
by a holy faith, to the development of the noblest ele- 
ments in ourselves, and be joined to God by love, by 
fidelity and by honor. 
| Thus may we patiently persevere to the end of life ; 


and in this school we shall have become so educated that 


| in another and brighter realm nobler duties, under bet- 
| ter circumstances, will await us, and the life eternal 
which we have purchased by well-doing in this life will 
reward us for everything that we suffer. For every 
tear we shall have a diamond; for every bitter cross a 


| golden crown; for every sigh.a shout of joy, and an 
| eternity of blessedness for a hand’s breadth of school- 
ing and practicing against evil. 


“> . 
Science and Art. 
THE GREAT MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
More than a year ago Dr. Damrosch, whose leader- 
| ship of the Symphony and Oratorio Societies in this 
city has won for him such distinguished success, pro- 


jected the idea of a mammoth musical festival which 
| should eclipse anything of the kind that has ever been 
| before held in this city, if not, indeed, in the entire coun- 
try. He invoked accordingly the aid of a number of 
wealthy gentlemen, by whom the sum of $30,000, to 
| cover the necessary expenses, was promptly guaran- 
teed, and preparations were made to hold the entertain- 
ment during the spring of this year. To this end 
choruses which should be auxiliary to the Oratorio So- 
ciety in New York were at once formed in the neigh- 
boring cities, and as many as 1,200 singers were soon 
busily at work practicing the difficult music which Dr. 
Damrosch had selected for the occasion. After six 
| months’ diligent practice these various societies met 
together for the first time under the leadership of Dr. 
Damrosch, and were drilled by him for several weeks 
preparatory to the event itself, the Symphony Society 
being reinforced at the same time by over one hundred 
orchestral performers. 

The only building in New York which seemed to 
promise adequate accommodations for this great un- 
dertaking was the Seventh Regiment Armory, recently 
completed ; a vast edifice occupying the entire block of 
ground between Fourth and Lexington Avenues and 
Sixty-sixth and Sixty-seventh Streets, and capable of 
accommodating anywhere from 5,000 to 10,000 people. 
Negotiations were opened for the lease of this building, 
| and it was shortly secured for a rental of $10,000 for 
the necessary period. Meanwhile the affair had been 
extensively advertised, each performer indeed being 
| an advertiser among his or hercircle of acquaintances, 
so that when the sale of seats first began, only a month 
| ago, the demand was found to be unprecedentedly great, 
and the season tickets, which sold at $10.00, each were 
rapidly taken up. It was evident, indeed, days before 
the concerts began, that the capacity of the building 
would be taxed to admit all who desired to hear them. 

The first concert, which occurred on Tuesday evening 
| of last week, and which gave the key-note of success to 
| the entire series, proved a magnificent achievement of 
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musical skill on the part of the director and performers, 


and of executive talent on the part of those who had | 


the arrangements of the building in charge. Although 
the figures of the daily papers which estimate the 
audience at 10,000 or 11,000 are slightly extravagant, not 
more than from 6,000 to 7,000 people having been seated 
on the floor by actual count; yet the labor of seating 
these 7,000 in an orderly and noiseless manner was one 
which might have intimidated even those who are accus- 
tomed to deal with large bodies of people. The seats 
were parceled off into sections of perhaps 100 each. 
Above each section towered a staff bearing on the top 
the letter or letters by which the section was desig- 
nated, so conspicuously displayed that it might be 
seen from every part of the room, while on each chair 
was: a number indicating its place in the section; so 
that nobody with any intelligence could fail to locate his 
proper place. Not more than two ushers were needed 
in any one of the long aisles, and even these were not 
overburdened with work. So perfect, indeed, was the 
system that although the crowd was great no one, dur- 
ing the first concerts at least, experienced the sense of 
being crowded. On Friday night, it is true, the audi- 
ence overran the prescribed bounds and thronged the 
aisles; but on Saturday, warned by this experience, 
the managers sold no more admission tickets than the 
vestibules would accommodate, so that the seat-holders 
were enabled to reach their places without any more 
difficulty than on the first evenings and to enjoy the 
programme with comparative comfort. The presence 
of so many people, however, though interesting from 
one point of view, could not fail to be a source of seri- 
ous distraction. It was difficult if not impossible to rid 
one’s self of the apprehension of a panic, which, with 
the wretchedly insufticient means of exit from the build- 
ing, would have been an unspeakable calamity. 

In point of quality the audience was noticeable. 
It seemed indeed as though the wealth 
ion of New York had taken the festival 
own especial patronage, while the foreign and noisy 


and fash- 


under its 


element of which we sometimes see too much at our 
concerts was conspicuous by its absence. It was curi- 
ous to notice on the first evening the increasing warmth 
with which each successive number of the programme 
was received. At the first the listeners were 
dently unused to their environment, and found so much 
to distract their attention in the strikingly unusual fea- 


so evi- 


| has vreater tensile strength. 


tures of the occasion, that the music itself made but a | 


slight impression ; but as the novelty wore off and the | 


impressions made upon the sight gave place to those 
the ear, their enthusiasm woke up 
in the most demonstrative applause. In 


made upon and 
broke out 
the concerts that followed there was no lack from the 
beginning of the warmest appreciation. 

With regard to the performance one can hardly speak 
in any but general terms, from the fact that it covered 
so large a range of musical subjects. The programmes 
of the four evening concerts embraced the famous Det- 
tingen Te Deum, written by Handel, in commemoration 
of the British victory at Dettingen in the year 1743, Ru- 
binstein’s ‘‘Tower of Babel,” the *‘ Requiem Mass” 
composed by Berlioz for the funeral of the victims of 
the French Revolution of 1849, Handel's ‘* Messiah ” 
and Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth Symphony.” 
these was done by the chorus with great spirit and con- 
scientiousness, though in point of artistic effect we have 
heard the Oratorio Society give performances in Stein- 
way Hall that were really more The 
acoustic properties of the Armory are by no means 


satisfactory. 


; caused by 


The work in all | 


perfect, and much of the effect was lost from this | 


cause. Dr. Damrosch’s indomitable perseverance, how- 
ever, and the enthusiasm displayed by the chorus, 


went a great way to surmount this difficulty and the | 


even greater difficulties in the music itself. 
quiem Mass,” for instance, is a tremendous composi- 
tion, full of snares and pitfalls for the unwary singer, 
while the terrors of the Ninth Symphony and its exac- 
tions upon the voice are sufficiently known to every one 
who has ever served in a chorus. Perhaps the most 
novel and pleasing feature was the ‘‘ Tower of Babel,” in 


The * Re- | 


| months. 


which Rubinstein has sought to present indramaticform | 


the episodes of the Biblical narrative. The whole scor- 
ing is wonderfully rich and picturesque, and the contrasts 


which he introduces, especially in the songs of the de- | 


scendants of Shem, Ham and Japheth, are strikingly 
effective. The orchestration was generally less satisfac- 
tory than the choral part of the performance, chiefly 
for the reasons that the extremes of the orchestra were 
200 feet apart, that it was not massed in one body but 
strung along the entire front of the raised platform, and 
that, necessarily, any one sitting anywhere but in the 
middle of the house would hear that side of the orchestra 
which was nearest to him before the other. It was 
sought to supplement Dr. Damrosch’s leading by two 
electric batons placed about in the middle of the chorus 
on either side and worked by the conductor’s left hand, 
but it is doubtful whether these availed much in secur- 
ing precision and accuracy of time, which was so good, 
at any rate, as to call forth but little unfavorable criti- 
cism even from those critics who viewed the affair with 
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the least toleration. 


In so large a building as the | 


armory it could not be expected that the solo perform- | 


ances would sound to great advantage, and yet, in the 
case of Signor Campanini and Madame Gerster, who were 
the stars of the occasion, but little difficulty of this kind 
was experienced. The great tenor’s voice lost none of 
its sweetness nor power in traversing the entire length 
of the hall, while the soprano’s rivaled the flute in its 
clear and distinct tones. If the other solo performers 
made a less fortunate impression it was because they 
were less expert in phrasing than these charming artists. 

The afternoon concerts, Which were of a more popu- 
lar and general character than of the evening and at 
which the chorus was not present, were not less fully 
attended, a very large proportion of the audience being 
ladies and children. The proceeds from the affair must 
have been very large, and yet when one takes into ac- 
count the enormous expense at which it was under- 
taken it is scarcely probable that any considerable 
profits will be realized. The thanks and congratulations 
of the community are accordingly all the more due to Dr. 
Damrosch and his associates for the untiring and self- 
sacrificing zeal with which they have carried on this 
great work to such a triumphant conclusion. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 

Warren, Fuller & Co. offer prizes for competition in de- 
signs for wall papers, as follows: First, $1,000; second, #500; 
third, #300; fourth, #200; and a special prize of #200. The 
designs are to be sent free of expense to Mr. R. E. Moore, at 
the American Art Gallery, 6 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York, not later than October 8th, 1881, where they will be 
placed on exhibition. These designs are to be upon paper 
either twenty or twenty-two inches in width, with a margin 
of ove inch upon each side, each design to be of three sepa- 
rate parts, the dado, or battom, the field, or main body, and 
the frieze, not to be over seven and a half feet in total length, 
but may be of any length less than that which will make a 
proportionate exhibit. For any particulars address as above. 

An American novelty, says *‘Chambers’ Journal.” takes the 
form of an imitation wood for floor-boards, ete., made from 
compressed straw. In appearance it is said to resemble a 
hard, close-grained wood. It can be worked under a plane, 
will hold nails, and behaves in every way like ordinary timber. 
But it has not the disadvantages of real wood ; for it owns no 
flaws—technically called ** shakes *—is not subject to dry-rot, 
has no inconvenient sap, is water-proof, will not warp, and 
Whether it can 
mercially, the ** Journal” adds, to rival timber in a country 
like America, which is so rich in forest-land, remains to be 
But if all that is reported about it be true, various uses 
will doubtless be found for it. 


be made com- 


seen. 


A French doctor has called attention to a case of illness 
sleeping in a newly papered room. Upon ex- 
amination it was found that the paste used for attaching the 
paper was in a state of putrefaction. Futher inquiry brought 
to light other cases of illness, which were also traced to the 
impure odor from paste or size undergoing septic change. 
This change can easily be arrested by the addition of salicylic 
acid, oil of cloves, or any other antiseptic medium. Most 
people are familiar with the unpleasant smell of a newly 
papered room, and when they know that it is sometimes ac- 
companied by actual injury to health they will be careful to 
point out the easy remedy to the careless workman. 


Professor Hughes, the inventor of the microphone, has 
lately published in London the result of some experiments he 
has made with the Gower telephone. This form of instru- 
ment is the one adopted by the English Post-oflice, and is 
generally admitted to give the best results. From exhaustive 
trials, Professor Hughes is led to believe that its superiority 
is mainly due tothe microscopic transmitter which is used 
with it. With the transmitter, he found that the 
original telephone of Professor Bell was ‘‘more perfect in 
its articulation, and louder.” We may remind our readers 
that the microphone is public property, since its inventor 
refrained from protecting it by patent. 


same 


A stenographic machine is now in use at Paris. It is 
worked by means of a keyboard and an alphabet of six ele- 
mentary signs, from which are combined seventy-four pho- 
netic letters. 
print his words in these signs, which can be learned in a few 
It is suggested that blind people would probably 
make good operators, from the acute sense of hearing which 
they commonly possess. The machine is adapted to any lan- 
guage; and if the words are spoken with deliberation the 
operator can record them, although they may be to him in an 
unknown tongue. 


The largest refracting telescope yet produced has just been 
finished by Mr. Grubb, of Dublin, for the Vienna Observatory. 
The steel tube, measuring thirty-three feet six inches in length, 
and weighing with the attached parts nearly seven tons, has 
a diameter of three and a half feet in the center, and tapers 
toward the ends. The aperture measures twenty-seven inches. 


The restaurants and large caf¢s in Berlin have lately reject- 
ed ordinary stoneware and china plates for those made of 
papier-maché. The change seems to be pleasing to all con- 
cerned. Breakages are at an end; and the articles have so 
little intrinsic value that the guests are at liberty to carry 
them away for the sake of their prettiness. 


The last application of the luminous paint promises to be a 
very serviceable one. Mr. Browning, the well-known opti- 
cian of London, has hit upon the idea of coating compass 
dials with the pigment, so that the belated traveler or seaman 


, need have no fear of losing his way for want of light. 





Correspoudenee, 


A WELL-USED PAPER. 

Having read The Christian Union, and marked it often, I 
send it to M. She writes: ‘“‘I have read to mother the 
paper you sent, and shall now forward it to C., that she may 
enjoy itSunday. In those sermons of Heury Ward Beecher there 
is much of strength, and any one who reads may gain much. 
The breadth and depth of those sermons are enough for a na- 
tion’s profit. I think there is practical truth enough to fill 
the world. What aman! 

‘Then you turn to the Rev. Mr. Abbott’s writings, and they 
come with a still and small voice, none the less effeetive but 
in a different way.” 

Now, as I think of what that single paper has done. and 
multiply by the many others that have done like work, I hope, 
ail over the country, read by three generations, the old, mid- 
dle aged, and young, in two different States and three cities, 
with interest enough for each to note its presence and think 
of its good words, I rejoice that we have such a paper in our 
city, and such men to edit and contribute to the good it is 
doing. May they long live and continue in this good work, 
giving to the world better and brighter thoughts and words, 
as their experience in this life and prospects of a better and 
brighter life beyond continue to lead them on, is the prayer 
of a 





SUBSCRIBER. 


WANTED! 

If my experience has been a common one 
reason for its being exceptional—you can scarcely present a 
subject of more general interest than that of schools for girls. 
Our public school system does not meet the necessity more 


and I see no 


closely than the average boarding house supplies the need of 
ahome. It is not necessary for me to be specific as to its 
points of failure; I think they are generally known and felt: 
but if you can recommend, either through the Union or other- 
wise, a school where girls are trained rather than crammed, 
where physical culture is not a mere spasmodic attcmpt at 
advertisement but an integral part of every day’s experience, 
where a girl may be taught not merely to rattle off the names 
of the bones in the human anatomy but a hint at least of the 
beauty and glory of the human structure, its proper functions 
and its intelligent care; where one might place a daughter 
with the hope of finding at the close of her school course an 
active, hungry mind in a healthy body, or, to be more brief, 
a girl in a normal condition—if you know such a school and 
will disclose its locality, I think that about 100,000 mothers 
will place their daughters under its care with as little delay 
as is possible. Very respectfully, A. M.G._ 


EAST SAGINAW. 


A PERPLEXITY SOLVED. 
SOUTHVILLE, N. 
Dear Christian Union: 





Y.. Dec. 16, 1880. 


Now and then comes a piece in the paper that seems es- 
pecially meant for me, as, for instance, an editorial in your 
last headed ** A Common Perplexity.” It is a question that I 
have often wanted to ask, and now I shall always look upon 
Christ in a different light from what I have been accustomed 
to. Like your correspondent, I have always looked upon 
God as a Supreme Awfulness, if I may so express it, back of 
Christ, who might and who perhaps might not affirm his 
judgments. But, as I said, I shall always see him differently 
now, and I cannot help thanking you for the flood of light 
which you let in on such questions. 4 

My prayer is that God may bless you in your good work. 

¥. &. 





YOU HAVE PREACHED IT YOURSELF. 

I wish you would preach to some of the preachers; show 
them how it appears for aman to preach of temperance, 
charity and godliness, while it may be said of him, “ He is a 
great smoker,” or, ‘* He is very blunt ;” i. e., diseourteous and 
uncharitable, or, ‘* He chews a quarter pound of tobacco in 
preparing a sermon.” 
Christian in the pew. 


Such things pain the conscientious 
It is too much like a leader in the 
army sitting in his tent, sending out orders, yet taking no 
partin the fighting. Can times of refreshing come from 
the presence of the Lord before the leaders of the Lord’s 
army stop their petty rivalry, fight against the evils of their 
own hearts and habits, and live in faith and love ? 


Can elo- 


| quent words effect any real good without a strong, consistent 


As fast as a person can speak the operator can | 


life behind them ? J.C. 


SuHusHAn, N. Y. 





AN EPISCOPAL SUBSCRIBER. 
Fiint, Michigan, April 15, 1881. 

In renewing my subscription I wish to tell you that you 
must number me among the Episcopal subscribers to your 
very valuable paper. ‘*The Outlook” I always read with 
interest, having from an experience of some years standing 
become convinced that the opinions expressed come from a 
man of sound judgment, with an honest heart and courage to 
proclaim his convictions unbiased by fear or favor. I can 
rely upon it always. We get in large measure our own church 
news, and are pleased to note the many kind remarks con-, 
cerning it and its clergymen. ‘ 

KIND WORDS FROM ENGLAND. 
GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE, England, April 5, 1881. 

The Christian Union is the best religious paper that I know 
of; certainly there is nothing in this country that comes near 
it. I value Mr. Beecher’s sermons very much; but it is not 


FROM 





| for their sake that I subscribe for the paper, for they are pub- 


lished in two or three papers in this country, and can be had 
weekly for one penny. It is the Christian tone and catholic 
spirit of your articles in general that makes me send so far 
for a religious weekly. I could not possibly get. on with any 
degree of comfort without my Christian Union. J.T. L. 























_May 11, 1881. 





Cy . > ¢ 
Religious Tews, 
The Foreign Sunday-School Work.—The Foreign Sunday- 
School Association has several characteristics which distin- 
guish it from other missionary societies ; for example, its work 
is carried on not by two or three secretaries in this country 
and salaried agents abroad, but by a large corps of secretaries 
at home, who are iv communication with many Christians of 
numerous callings and conditions in other lands. The great- 
est number of letters are from Europe, and they are so nu- 
merous that in a report like this reference can be made only 
to the more striking ones. Germany has come to be (he Sun- 
day-school nation of the Continent. It was pleasant to hear 
from Mr. Brickelmann, for he has been so long and so closely 
identified with the work. - He writes to commend a school in 
Erfurt to the assistance of the Society. It was in a cell of 
the Augustinian convent in this quaint little city that Luther 
learned ‘‘the just shall live by faith.” Here, Mr. B. writes, 


a Sunday-school was begun some years ago, but for some | 


reason it died. Lately it has been called back to life by Pas- 
tor Reiche. He has the use of a large public-school hall, in 
which the 630 children are gathered. Their numbers make 


it necessary for the boys and girls to meet only on alternate | 


Sundays. Twenty dollars were voted this school to help put 
it on a sure footing. 
nental nation, women are conspicuous and successful in the 
Sunday-schools. Miss R., in Elberfeld, has a large school 
entirely under her instruction. There are now more than 
200 pupils. Forty new ones were present on the first two 
Sundays of January, and she is rejoicing in having found 
a young woman whom she can train to be an efficient helper. 
Mrs. G., of Langenhain, in speaking of tlfe value of the libra- 
ry which the Association has lately given her school, empha- 
sizes it by saying that the time spent in reading the books 
would otherwise have been passed at the tavern. Pastor 
Boell writes of Germany as ** devoured by unbelief,” and yet 
the 140 children in his Sunday-school at Schwalbad, near 
Weisbaden, give hope for the future of his own parish. He 
has so far been unable to get teachers, and therefore restricts 
his school to children between the ages of ten and twelve, 
and instructs them in cne class; others—as many, indeed 
stand at the door during the session eager for admission. All 
the accounts from Germany agree in speaking of the fact that 
the children literally crowd the schools, and by their very 
presence seem to say, ** Will no man instruct us 7” 

From Bohemia, there is cheer and good courage in the ring 
of Mr. Clark’s letter, written at his watchtower in Prague. 
He is grateful for money sent to supply singing books to poor 
children. He will not give them away outright, but sell them 
at a very low price. Several new Sunday-schools he reports 
have earned by their numbers the gift of the libraries promised 
by the Society with certain restrictions. They are beginning 
to have Sunday-school speeches in Bohemia worth printing 
in pamphlet form for distribution. Mrs. Schautiler, also of 
the American 
day-schools begun under her direction in villages in the 


In Germany, above any other Conti- | 


OS ELS OE TOES SES 6 MB: 


THE CHRISTIAN 


was at the age of thirty years, not knowing how to read or 
write, his little daughter led him into a Sunday-school; and 
this was the starting-point of that missionary career in the 
service of the American Sunday-School Union in which he 
gathered over 70,000 children into Sunday-schools established 
by him. All bore testimony to his sincerity, consecration, 
catholicity, and joyfuluess of soul. 


The American Home Mission Society observed its fifty-fifth 
anniversary at the Broadway Tabernacle last Sunday evening. 
During the past year the receipts were $351,953; there were 
1,032 missionaries in the service of the Society; of this num- 
ber 5 preached to colored people, and 26 to foreigners in for- 
eign languages ; those who have preached to two or more con- 
gregations number 626; and 2,653 congregations and missionary 
stations have been supplied in whole or in part. This is an 
increase of 346 over the previous year. There were organized 
131 churches—45 more than last year. The number of houses 
of worship erected was 838, and 123 were enlarged and im- 
proved. _ There were reported 60 revivals, and 279 mission- 
aries reported 2,464 conversions. The number of children in 
Sunday-schools was 100,000. The Rev. Dr. C. L. Goodell, of 
St. Louis, Mo., preached the annual sermon. 


GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The New York Presbyterian Church in West lith Street cele- 
brated its fiftieth auniversary last Sunday. 

—The Rey. Walter T. Griffin was formally installed pastor of the 
Bedford Reformed Church in Brooklyn last Sunday. 

—Until a rector is secured for St. George’s Church the Rev. Newton 
Perkins, assistant rector of the parish, will occupy the pulpit. 

—The Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Watkins preached his first sermon as 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, in this city, last Sunday. 

-Chaplain McCabe, of Libby Prison fame, and Bishop Wiley will 
visit the Rocky Mountain country in June, in the interest of Method- 
ism. 

—President Bartlett, of Dartmouth College, and Professor Russell, 
acting President of Cornell University, have been requested to resign 
by the Trustees of the two institutions. No authoritative statement 
of reasons in either case has been made public. 

—The Kev. Frank N. Greeley has resigned the pastorate of the 
Congregational church at New Haven, New York, not Connecticut, 
as stated in a recent issue of The Christiag Union, and his address 
for the present will be as formerly, New Haven, New York. 

—The De Witt Memorial Church, at No. 280 Rivington Street, in 
this city, erected by Mr. and Mrs. Morris K. Jesup as a memorial to 
their parents, and given to the east side of the city as an undenom- 
inational free church for the people, was dedicated last Sunday. 


—The recent decision of Judge Barker respecting the title of the | 


| church property of the First Presbyterian Church of Dunkirk, N. Y., 
| does not, it appears, decide the question of ownership, but simply | 


Board, writes from Briimn, Moravia, of Sun- | 


vicinity of the city, under great difficulties but with hopeful | 


results. The room where one is held is heated by the eco- 
nomical method of having each child bring one stick of 
wood. 


The American Seamen's Friend Society, one of the noblest 
and most useful of our religious and benevolent organizations, 
held its fifty-third anniversary at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church in this city last Sunday evening. The extent and 
magnitude of its work was disclosed, so far as figures can 
represent an intellectual and spiritual work, by the annual 
report of the Society, read by the Rev. Dr. 8S. H. Hall, which 
stated that within the last year 872 loan libraries were sent 
out on vessels carrying 12,374 men, making 371,070 volumes 
sent out since the work was begun in 1858, and accessible to 
278,840 men. The New York Sailors’ Home, at No. 190 
Cherry Street, accommodated 2,162 boarders. These men 
deposited temporarily with the lessee $12,218, of which 27,507 
was sent to relatives and friends, 1,900 was placed to their 
credits in the savings banks, and the balance was returned 
to the depositors. The whole number of boarders since the 
Home was established is 98,752, and the amount saved by it 
to seamen and their relatives has been over $1,500,000. Ship- 
wrecked sailors are statedly provided for within its doors. 
Missionaries have been constantly in attendance at the Home, 
and there have been a hundred conversions within the last 
year. For the relief of shipwrecked amd destitute seamen 
and seamen’s widows #409.75 has been expended. Seamen 
discharged from the hospitals as incurable and some perma- 
nently disabled from accident have been provided with trans- 
portation to their friends or aided as their necessities de- 
manded. The society published in the year 87,000 copies of 
“The Sailor’s Magazine,” and for gratuitous distribution 
among seamen 20,000 copies of ‘‘The Seamen’s Friend.” In 
the year ending March 31st the disbursements of the society 
amounted to $41,456.59 and the income to 336,497.91, making 
a deficit of $4,958.68. The society is interesting itself in be- 
half of sailors in thirty-three seaports in the United States 
and in foreign countries. 
harvests are reaped in all quarters of the globe. Well and 
economically managed, non-sectarian and comprehensive in 
its work, it deserves the hearty support of all Christian peo- 
ple. Dr. Armitage preached the annual sermon. 


Stephen Paxson, the venerable missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union, and father of the Rev. William P. 
Paxson, Superintendent of that Society’s Southwestern De- 
partment, was buried from the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, St. Louis, whose senior deacon he was, on Sunday, 
April 24th. The Rev. Dr. Goodell, pastor, the Rev. Dr. Boyd 
(Baptist), the Rev. Dr. Brookes (Presbyterian), the Rev. Dr. 
Rhodes (Lutheran), and the Rev. Robert West officiated, and 


denies the motion to vacate the injunction restraining Mr. Adams 
from occupying the pulpit pending the trial of the case. The Judge 
also holds that the trustees of the church must administer their trust 
according to Presbyterian law. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Rev. R. P. Stanton, of the Congregational Church at North 
Coventry, Conn., has resigned. 

—The Rev. Henry M. Lancashire has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate of New Preston, Conn. 

—The Rev. Dr. D. M. Steward has accepted a call to the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, Portland, Me. 

—The Rey. B. F. Bradford, of Darien, Conn., is called to the Con- 


| gregational Church in Oxford, N. Y. 


—Trinity Church, of Hartford, Conn., is going to build a rectory to 
cost about $10,000, including the lot. . 

—The Rey. Mr. Forbes, pastor of the Chesterfield, Mass., Congre- 
gational Church, has resigned his charge. 

—E. D. Kelsey, of the Yale Theological Seminary, is called to the 
Congregational Church in Weston, Conn. 

—KRev. Dr. Beckwith, pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
of Waterbury, Conn., for ten years, has resigned. 

—The Rev. George Curtis, of Union, Conn., accepts a call to the 


| Wethersfield Congregational Church of Hartford. 


It sows beside all waters and its | 


—Tke resignation of the Rey. S. L. B. Speare, of the first Congrega- 
tional Church, of Bangor, Me., has been accepted. 

—The Rey. O. 8S. Morris succeeds the Rey. C. P. Grosvenor as pas- 
tor of the Ashford, Conn., Congregational Church. 

—kR. B. Grover, of the senior class at Andover Theological Seminary, 
is called to the Congregational Church at Glover, Vt. 

—The Rev. A. C. Swain, of Hyde Park, Mass., has been called to 
the Congregational Church at Groveland, same State. 

—The Rev. Mr. Morris, pastor of the West Cummington, Mass., 
Congregational Church for half a dozen years, has resigned. 

—The Connecticut Bible Society, in session at Hartford, May 3d, 
elected the Rev. Charles Ray Palmer, of Bridgeport, President. 

—The Rev. Albert H. Heath, of the North Congregational Church, 
of New Bedford, has been called to Park Church, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—The Rev. E. 8. Gould, late of West Brookfield, Mass., has been 


an ET i Tae a 


| the Northwest has just closed its tenth annual meeting. 
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gational Church in De Kalb, Ill., to accept that of the Reformed 
Church in Centreville, Mich. 

—The Rev. William R. Brown has resigned the pastorate of the 
Presbyterian Church at Lake Forest, Ill. 

~The Rey. T. E. Green, of Effingham, IIL, has accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian Church in Sparta, II. 

—The Rev. I. C. Hughes, of Fruitport, Mich., has accepted a call 
to the Congregationa] Church in Beacon, Ia. 

—Bishop Merrill, of Chicago, who has been visiting the Methodist 
churches in India, reached home Thursday, April 20th. 

—The new house of worship for the Congregational Church in 
Lake City, Minn., is finished, and will be dedicated May 3. 

—The Rey. Herrick Johnson, D.D., preached the forty-first anni- 
versary sermon of the Chicago Bible Society, Sunday evening, April 
24th. 

—A Congregational church of eighteen members was organized at 
La Grange, a suburb of Chicago, April 27th. Sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Goodwin. 

—The Rey. A. A. Kiehle, pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
Stillwater, Minn., is called to Calvary Presbyterian Churchin Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

—The State Institute of the Baptist ministers of Illinois has been 
postponed to 1882, in order that its members may attend the National 
Anniversaries at Indianapolis. 

—The Twenty-third Annual State Sunday-School Convention me 
at Centralia, Ill., Tuesday, May 3d, and closed its session Thursday 
night. 
ance, 


It is thought that about a thousand persons were in attend- 


—The Rey. Donald Ross has resigned the pastorate of the Fond du 
Lac Presbyterian Church to accept the position of financial agent ef 
the Lake Forest Academy, a flourishing Presbyterian school near 
Chicago. 

—The Rey. D. L. Leonard, for six years pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Northfield, Minn., will leave his present charge July 
Ist to become Home Missionary Superintendent for Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. 

-The Woman's Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church of 
The man- 
agers report a total of $253,926.34 collected for ten years, with an 
income of $53,676 for the last year. 

—The Chicago Avenue Church (Independent) was crowded to over- 
flowing on a recent Sunday morning and evening to hear Moody and 
Sankey, en route for Northfield, Mass. 
Monday noon for the same purpose. 

—The Rey. Dr. H. W. Thomas, of the * People’s Church,” Chicago. 
is seriously ill with pneumonia. His symptoms are somewhat better, 
but he is not out of danger. His pulpit was supplied Sunday, May Ist, 
by A. Bronson Alcott, who spoke on Immortality. 

—The General Conference of the Church of the United Brethren 
will meet at Lisbon, Ia., May 12. The session promises to be of 
great interest on account of the election of bishops and the discus- 


Farwell Hall was thronged 


| sion of the duty of the churches with reference to “Secret So- 


invited to supply for the summer Plymouth Church at Allegheny City, | 


Pa. 

—The intercollegiate oratorical contest of Minnesota was held at 
Northfield, April 29th, the winner being Mr. Owen Morris, of Carlton 
College. 

—tThe Rey. H. W. Pope has left the Congregational Church at Black 
Rock, Conn., becoming the pastor of the church at North Manchester 
in the same State. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Greenwich, Conn., has 
been changed into the First Presbyterian Church, of which the Rev. 
Dr. Sawyer will be pastor. 

—The Congregational pulpit at Buckland, Mass., made vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. C. L. Guild, is supplied for the present by 
the Rev. Mr. McFarland, of Shelburne Falls. 

—The Rev. A. H. Dickinson, who has supplied the pulpit of the 
Second Congregational Church at Huntington, Mass., for the last 
three years, closed his engagement there on Sunday. 

—The Broadway Congregational Church of Somerville, Mass., 


| whose pastor, the Rev. Mr. Pierson, has recently joined the Unitarian 


Church, has called the Rev. T. Frank Waters, of Ipswich. 

—The Ecclesiastical Council called to consider the difficulties in the 
First Congregational Church of Bangor, Me., urges the dismissal of 
the Rev. S. L. B. Speare, the pastor, as the only way to restore har- 
mony, and he has resigned. 

THE WEST. 


—The Rey. L. W. Chaney, pastor of the Congregational Church in 


| Mankato, Minn., has resigned. 


—The Rev. H. G. Carroll, of Chicago, has accepted a call to the 


paid strong and worthy tributes to his character and services. | Baptist Church at Appleton, Wis. 


Dr. Brookes referred to the fact that, when Mr. Paxson 





| John Knox, on the spot at Gifford Gate where he was born. 
| dispute between the village of Gifford and the town of Haddington 


cieties.” 

—Dr. Lorimer resigned the pastorate of the First Baptist Church, 
Chicago, May 1st, in order to give himself wholly to the work of 
building up the Michigan Avenue Church, whose house of worship 
was recently burned. Funds for the new enterprise have been secured 
on condition that Dr. Lorimer be its head. The First Church greatly 
regret his loss, but honor his motives in leaving them. 

—That superstition is not yet dead in the Roman Catholic Church 
wil be seen from the following dispatch from Milwaukee: “ Father 
Willard has distributed among over 1,000 persons portions of the 
Knock Chapel cement, and has on file about twenty-eight letters 
from different persons living in Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Michigan, 
Minnesota and some of the Territories, all claiming that they have 
been cured or relieved from pains or long-standing afflictions of the 
body.” Father Willard is an intelligent man, the editor of the Cath- 
olic ** Citizen.” 

—The Frst Congregational Church, Michigan City, Ind., dedicated 
a new edifice, Thursday evening, April 18th. Dr. Arthur Little, of 
Chicago, preached the sermon, and Prof. James Y. Hyde, of the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, offered the dedicatory prayer. At 
three P.M. areunion of the old members and a farewell meeting 
was held in the old church. At this meeting a paper was read giving 
the history of the church and the prominent part it has had in the 
establishment of Congregationaliam throughout the West. Ad- 
dresses were also made by former pastors and prominent members of 
the church. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The Roman Catholics of Hannibal, Mo., had a gala time, Sun- 
day, April 24, in reconsecrating the church formerly occupied by the 
Congregationalists of that city. The services were under the charge 
of Bishop Ryan, of St. Louis. 

—A missionary of the American Sunday-School Union in Kentucky 
writes to a Sunday-school in New York of a section where was no 
church, no Sunday-school, no school-house; and he organized a 
school in the upper part of a saw-mill, which was afterward moved 
to a warehouse, which they thought quite grand. Not long since a 
meeting of much interest was held there, and several members of the 
school were hopefully converted, and they hope to have soon a house 
for worship and Sunday-school. To another school he reports a 
school gathered in an out-of-the-way place where were from 70 to 100 
children who had never been in a Sunday-school. Now there is hope 
of a large ingathering there into the fold of Christ, as from 125 to 200 
persons are present on Sundays, anxious listeners and learners. 

FOREIGN. 

—Bishop Simpson is to preach the opening sermon at the Method- 
ist Ecumenical Council in London in September. 

—The Dean of Chester, speaking at a meeting at a deaconess in- 
stitution recently, said: “* The revised translation of 1 Timothy iii., 
11, would show that in the ancient church the word ‘deaconess’ did 
not mean merely the wives of deacons, but a separate organization of 
women deacons.” Had this passage been so read heretofore the Eng- 
lish people would not have so long allowed that ancient institution of 
the church to remain in abeyance. 

—The prosecutors of the Rev. 8. F. Green, the ritualist, now in 
prison, recently applied to the Lord Chancellor for an order to levy 
on the furniture of Mr. Green to satisfy the costs of the suits against 
him. The Lord Chancellor refused to make an order, saying he must 
be satisfied that it was according to practice that he who had not 
heard the case should be called upon to order a sale. He thought the 
ecclesiastical property should be levied upon in an ecclesiastical 
cause rather than that a man should be deprived of his household 
goods. 

—An interesting ceremony took place at Haddington, Scotland, 
recently—the planting of a tree in memory of the Scottish reformer, 
The 


for the honor of Knox’s nativity has been conclusively settled by the 
late Dr. Laing’s inquiries at Geneva, where the reformer’s own state- 
ment on being made a burgess pointed clearly to Haddington as his 
birthplace. It was the wish of Thomas Carlyle to have a tree planted 


| at the place of the reformer’s birth, and he left instructions to his 
—The Rev. A. P. Peeke has resigned the pastorate of the Congre- | Trustees and relations to give effect to his desire. 
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MICHAUD'S CRUSADES.' 

The Crusades constitute the most romantic episode 
in the history of Europe. Between the years 1095 and 
1300 the chivalry of the Western world was poured like 
a mighty tide upon the Eastern, and although each suc- 


THE 
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ditions of European life were radically changed.” The 


| Crusades had already wrought a great result in the en- 
| largement and liberation of that life which in the be- 


ginning was stagnant and fixed, and there is no doubt | 


that the greatest service of the Crusades to the world at 
large was the modification and disintegration of the 


feudal system which it directly and indirectly brought | 


| about. 


cessive Wave was eventually shattered and rolled back | 


the commotion of these great events made wide dis- 
turbance in both hemispheres and was prolific of great 
and lasting results. Looking at this period from the 
standpoint of the novelist or the dramatist, one finds it 
full of the most striking characters, the most romantic 
situations, the finest dramatic possibilities. Never per- 
haps were the vices and virtues of men displayed on a 


Of this epoch, by far the best, we may almost say the | 
| only historian is Michaud. 


His work has long been the 
standard ; it was so well done that it is never likely to 
be superseded. Modern research has added little if any- 
thing to our knowledge of the subject; and all that 
was possible in preparing a new edition of this well- 


| established historical classic was the addition of a sup- 
| plementary chapter showing the effect of the Crusades 


more colossal scale or in more vivid and striking con- | 


trast: never were religion and worldliness, the service 
of God and the service of self, virtue and vice, heroism 
and cowardice, faith and despair set in more pictur- 


| thus briefly outlined. 


esque or more forcible contrast. On the other hand, the | 


historian who seeks to discover below these isolated 
facts some general principle to follow through these 
individual movements, 
ing of philosophical development, 
equally rich and attractive field. To Tasso and to Scott, 
to Michaud and to Guizot, the same epoch affords abun- 
dance of material for totally different handling. 

The Couneil of Clermont in 1095 found the feudal 


disconnected and 


some 


the unfold- | 
finds an | 


| epoch of revival of historical study. 


system fully developedin western Europe. Charlemagne | 
had made a brief and, for the time being, a success- | 


ful attempt to create a central authority and impart a 
stable form to society, but the time was not yet ripe; 
and when the gathered threads of power fell from the 
hand that had laboriously caught them up there was no 


successor strong enough to grasp them. The principle of | 
individuality, which the northern races had introduced | 
into Europe, was pressed to its extremest point and had | 
up into | 


become almost anarchy; society was broken 
small communities, and no large enterprise, no har- 
mony of action was possible because there were no com- 
mon sentiments and no apprehension of the larger 


fellowship of nations; 


presented another instance of arrested civilization such | 7)". ). : 
| Christian soil 


as is furnished by China. 


° e . . | 
Peter the Hermit, coming home from Palestine on fire 


with indignation at the wrongs heaped upon Christians 
in that country, broke the oppressive spell by his stirring 
and potentappeal. The church made common cause with 
him, summoned all men to the standard of the Cross, 


thority which was the one thing needed and of which 


the age had had hitherto no conception. For the first 


time different nationalities were banded together for | 


a common purpose; ‘‘they bore different banners, 
they marched under different leaders, they took differ- 
ent routes, but a common impulse sent them forth anda 
common goal drew them on.” Italians, Frenchmen, Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Spaniards, co-operated for the first 
time, and found that there was an organization larger 
than those of the small communities in which they had 
been bred. 

As Europe was broken up into fragments politically, 
so it was rigorously divided in social rank. The pres- 
sure of external force kept the various orders of society 
in each community together, but there was no power 
of organic structure, no mutuality of interest or feel- 
ing. The higher and lower ranks were so far apart that 
they could scarcely understand each other, but now a 


society had gone just as far | dil : : 
i i eee ia ie J i ; | spects noble civilization with which they replaced that 
under the feudal system as Was possible, and uniecss | * : oe ed ee 
” ert ee ay d , | of semi-barbaric though Christian Spain, the tempo- 
some new principle had come in Europe would have | 


| view. 


common movement supplied them with a commonexpe- | 


rience anda common language. A great cause gave the 
church fair opportunity of disregarding feudal dis- 
tinctions, and for the first time baron, knight, burgher, 
peasant and King found themselves together, serving 
each other not by virtue of a feudal but of a spiritual 
authority ; ‘‘ comrades in an enterprise which addressed 
what was common and eternal in them rather than what 
was distinctive There had been 
almost no interchange of knowledge between various 
sections of Europe. Men spent their lives in the little 


and conventional.” 


provinces in which they were born with no sense of | 


those larger relationships which make up a national 
life. Feudalism, by disintegrating society and reducing 
each individual to a factor in a vast system, had arrested 
the progress of development, which can come only 
through interchange and combination of energy. Into 
this close, atmosphere the Crusades sent a vig- 
orous current of new thought, and multitudes weary 
with the routine and despairing of their hard condition 
rushed gladly into a dangerous and difficult service. 
When the first Crusade was preached in 1095 men of 
all nationalities were eager to follow its leaders. But 
the preachers of the last Crusade, in 1291, appealed to 
deaf ears. ‘‘ Religious zeal was not dead, nor had the 
sanctions of religion lost their sacredn ess, but the con- 


1 The History of the Crusades. 


dense 


new edition, with preface and supplementary chapter by Hamilton | 


W. Mabie. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) $3.75. 


By Joseph Francois Michaud; a | 


on modern civilization, the scope of which we have 
Mr. Mabie has done this work 
with clearness of insight and largeness of historical 
view. He 
power of the Crusades in furnishing to a fragmentary 
condition of society a common and an earnest purpose. 
He brings together the scattered rays from three or four 
centuries and an entire continent into the focus of a 
single chapter, the only fault of which is that there is 
not enough of it. He who discovers it will find its 
perusal well worth his search for it. The present is an 
Messrs. Arm- 
strong & Son are entitled to the thanks of the reading 
public for adding to the library of history- 


lays emphasis on the ultimate unifying 


compris- 
ing their previous publications in this department and 
such works as Harper’s editions of ‘‘ Hume,” ‘ Gib- 
bon,” ‘* Macaulay,” and ‘‘ Motley,” Scribner’s ‘‘ Histor- 
ical Epochs ” and Lippincott’s ** Prescott ’—this edition 
of the master historian of one of the pivotal facts and 
epochs of European life. 


THE MOORISH CONQUEST OF SPAIN. 


It is trite to say that Professor Coppee has chosen for 
his theme one of the most thrilling, romantic, and gor- 
geous events in European history. The conquest of 
Spain by the Moors, and the brilliant and in some re- 


rary ascendency of Mohammedan law and custom on a 
this is a subject well calculated to 
arouse the enthusiasm, to fire the imagination, and to 
gild the labors of any historian. It is, indeed, a many 
times twice-told tale. The story has been narrated and 
reiterated in many tongues, and from many points of 
It has supplied stirring themes for the drama, 


ae : | epic incident to the poet, and rich material for the sub- 
and exerted for a religious purpose that universal au- | 


tlest agitations of the historical philosopher. But we 
know not where, in all its completeness, the tale of the 
rise of Moslem power and its military and civic culmi- 
nation, as an agency of Western civilization, in Spain, 
has been before related in so compact a form and so 
clear a style as in Professor Coppee’s volumes. No 
reader can readily comprehend the significance of the 
great event which so stirred the world—especially young 
Christendom—in the eighth century without having 
traced for him the beginnings of Mohammedanism as a 
militant faith, and its creeping progress westward from 
Arabia. In his earlier chapters, therefore, Professor 
Coppee treats of Mohammed and his mission, of the 
Hejira and its results; of the character, customs, lan- 
guage, literature and natural traits of the people among 
whom this vigorous creed took its first roots; of that 
creed itself, its essence and its vitalizing principles: of 
the successors of Mohammed, and the establishment of 
his prophecy and religious government. The ground 
is next cleared by a luminous narrative of the dominion 


| of the Goths; their career in early Spain, and the line 
| of Gothic-Spanish kings; and of the events that left the 


way open for the incursion of the heathen Arab-Moors 
from Morocco upon Spanish soil. 

Then, on the 227th page, begins the direct account of 
the invasion. 


tinct points of view.” He must look upon the drama of 
the conquest with the eyes of Musa and Tarick and the 


Moslem invaders: he must view that of the reconquest | 
from the standpoint of the Alphonsos and Ferdinand. | 


It may be said that Professor Coppee’s main range of 


survey begins where Irving left off in his ‘‘ History of | 


Mahomet and his Successors,” and ends at the point 


where Prescott starts forth in his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isa- | 


bella.” 

The narrative thus laid before us is literally teeming 
with romance, dramatic spectacle, tragedy, heroism, 
and vivid splendor. Indeed, the gorgeous and variega- 
ted beauty of the ruins of the Alhambra and the Alca- 


zar,as they appear to-day tothe curious travelerinsouth- | 


ern Spain, fitly symbolize the brilliancy, the energy, 


the many subtle graces and the ephemeralness of the | 


Moorish conquests of and rule in the fair Iberian penin- 
sula. To setforth this historic picture, Professor Coppee 


\History of the Conquest of Spain by the Arab-Moors. By Henry | 
Coppee. 2 vols. (Boston: Little & Brown.) 


Professor Coppee rightly says in his pref- | 
ace that this history ‘‘must be written from two dis- | 


Vor. XXIII, No. 19. 


| 


| seems to have faithfully and laboriously fortified him- 
self with the best and widest range of authority; though 
| he has perhaps found few altogether fresh and first- 
hand sources of information. But he has been careful 
to extend his researches both to the Moorish and to 
Spanish annals; and by skillful comparison of the two 
to evolve what may be regarded as a trustworthy narra- 
tive. He has had the additional advantage of having 
several times himself visited the most remarkable scenes 
of the events which he describes. 
The work is written in a simple, clear, straightfor- 
| ward historical style. Every reader may readily com- 
prehend the march of events and their relation to each 
other; and in closing the volumes finds that he has 
| retained a strong picture of those events, and of the era 
in general, in his mind. Professor Coppee seems deeply 
imbued with the picturesque aspect of the subject. It 
is evident, however, that his mastery of a picturesque 
and dramatic style is not as complete as is his power to 
take broad historical views, and to present them with 
lucidity and vigor. There are scenes in the book which 
under the pen of a great master of historical description 
would have been extremely noble and effective. This 
is only saying that Professor Coppee is not a Motley, a 
Gibbon, ora Parkman. He has certainly rendered a 
very great service to historical readers, and made a 
valuable addition to our historical literature; and de- 
serves unstinted praise for the fidelity, the completeness 
and the clear and careful style of his work. 


Turkish Life in War Time. By Henry O. Dwight. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1881.) This book is not a history of the 
Russo-Turkish war. It does not correctly state the facts in 
regard tothe war. Itis a picture of life in Constantinople 
during the war. As such it furnishes valuable material for 
the historian and very pleasant reading for all. The author 
is a missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., a correspondent of the 
New York ‘‘ Tribune,” and was born in Constantinople. He 
speaks the Turkish language, was in the city during the war, 
and was actively engaged in philanthropic work among the 
Turkish refugees. His book is chiefly made up of letters 
written from week to week in the midst of the events which 
he describes, and is full of life and spirit. What he asserts on 
one page is denied on another. The impressions of one day 
are reversed on the next. But while these contradictions 
may bewilder the careless reader they are an exact picture of 
life in Constantinople at that time. The many anecdotes 
which he relates give the reader a better idea of Turkish 
character than can be gained from the study of any serious 
history. The book is not wanting, however, in serious reflec- 
tions and careful statements in regard to the Eastern question. 
There is an evident desire and intention to do full justice to 
all nationalities in the Ottoman Empire in spite of an equally 
evident prejudice against some of them in the mind of the 
author. Chapter IX., on The Antecedents of the War, is a 
very clear and just statement of facts, and conveys a very cor- 
rect impression of the responsibility of Europe for the decay 
of the Turkish power. The only regret is that it is not 
more detailed and complete in regard to events immediately 
preceding the war. It is our impression also that it gives too 
favorable a view of the efforts of Aali Pacha to carry out the 
principles of the Hatt-i-humayoun. We do not believe that 
he ever desired to see it executed; nor did Sir Henry Bulwer, 
the English ambassador of his day, who declared in a state 
paper that the Hatt-i-houmayon was the cause of most of the 
evils which had fallen upon Turkey since the Crimean war. 
Chapter X., on The Reconstruction of Turkey, is one of the 
best in the book, and should be carefully read by all who are 
interested in the settlement of the Eastern question. It shows 
us clearly that without radical reform the Turkish empire 
must fall to pieces, that the Caliph of Islam can never reform 
himself but must be reformed by the forcible intervention of 
Europe. We fully agree with his conclusion that it is better 
for Turkey and better for the world to maintain the Sultan on 
his throne and compel him to reform than it would be to over- 
throw him altogether. European Turkey will be practically 
free as soon as the provisions of the Treaty of Berlin are fully 
executed. The Arabic-speaking provinces detest the Turkish 
rule and will set up for themselves as soon as Europe allows 
them to do so. A new Caliph, without temporal power, may 
be established at Mecca, and were it not for Asia Minor the 
Sultan might be dispensed with at once. But we see no es- 
eape from the conclusion that Asia Minor must for many 
years be ruled from Constantinople. If the Sultan can be 
made to change the character and principles of his govern- 
ment, under European supervision, he is the best ruler to be 
had for the mixed, heterogeneous population of Asia Minor, 
who are as yet unfit to govern themselves. If he resists, in 
the end he will be replaced by some Christian prince nomi- 
| nated and supported by united Europe, who will rule in Con- 
| stantinople until European Turkey has advanced in wealth, 
power and civilization to such a point that it can demand 
Constantinople as its natural capital. 
| Animal Life as Affected by the Natural Conditions of Exis- 
| tence. By Karl Semper, Professor of the University of Wiirz- 

burg. With two maps and one hundred and six wood-cuts. 
(New York; D. Appleton & Co; 1881.) Perhaps no conti- 
nental naturalist bas a more enthusiastic body of disciples in 
America than Professor Karl Semper, of Wiirzburg. This 
| most interesting study of the causes of variation in animals 
has been elaborated from the lectures he was invited to give 
in the Lowell Institute course in 1877. The lay reader will 
find the book charming reading for its wealth of original and 
selected observations, from the egg-eating serpent with its 
| teeth in its stomach (p. 55), to the ‘‘chromatic function” of 
the various animals that take on the color of their surround- 
ings (pp. 92-100.) We presume the translator is to be 
' credited with putting a formidable weapon at the end of the 














May 11, 1881. 
tail of the rattlesnake (p. 365), unless the author means that 
the sound of the rattle rather than the yenom of the fangs is 
the snake’s chief defense. All the observations and experi- 
ments are grouped about the question, What changes, if any, 
are produced in animal structure by the environment; whether 
inanimate surroundings, as food, light, air, water, etc., or 
living surroundings, in the individuals of the same or other 
species. The extreme views held by the author are indicated 
here and there, as by his assumption (p. 15) that ‘‘ the life of 
every organ is the sum of the individual life of the living cells 
which compose it”; by the elaborate comparison (pp. 28-33) 
of “the geographical distribution of animals” to “the normal 
arrangement and functions of organsin the individual animal;” 
and by his closing ** bright expectation” (p. 405) that Darwin- 
ism will gradually bring ‘* even Organic Being within reach of 
that method of inquiry which seeks to discern mechanical 
efficient causes.” These quotations illustrate the great need 
of introducing more study of metaphysics into the scientific 
curriculum. The sum of the individual life of an organ’s 
cells may come as far from expressing the life of the organ 
as the sum of the individual value of the figures in an Arabic 
Position 

Direc- 
tion is quite as important an element as force in determining 


number from expressing the value of the number. 
and relation are matters of the greatest significance. 
even mechanical results. Professor Semper is too thorough 
an enthusiast in science to stray often into the metaphysical 
field, and even when he does cross the boundary keeps gen- 
erally in safe paths. While he makes much of the successful 
experimental transformation in a few generations of the 
fresh water crustacean (Branchipus Stagnalis) into the salt 
water Arfemia Salina by gradually adding salt (pp. 155-9), 
and also of his supposed discovery of the development of eyes 
in the Ouchidium (pp. 369-82), on the other band he very fre- 
quently restrains the rashness of disciples from asserting that 
a naturalistic explanation of variation has already been made 
out. ‘‘Darwinian views” of color ‘‘explain only the various ar- 
rangements of pigment already existing.” ‘‘The eye must 
have existed before it could be used” (p. 99). ‘* Various 
species behave very differently” (p. 184). ** Up to the present 
time we are absolutely unable to assign with any certainty 
the causes of the degeneration of organs in parasites” (p. 
347). ‘* Reaction of its own organization” (p. 36). ‘* Pro- 
pensity of the species” (p. 55), ‘‘Some cause unknown” (p. 
326), and similar phrases repeatedly occurring show the frank- 
ness of the author, and show also how little occasion the theist 
has to be alarmed at the investigations of men of science. 

Asgard and the Gods: Tales and Traditions of Our North- 
ern Ancestors Told for Boys and Girls. Adapted from the 
work of Dr. W. Wagner by M. W. Macdowell, and edited by 
W. 8S. W. Anson. 
This beautiful book ought to find a place in every family 
library upon which children draw for instruction and enter- 
tainment. It is rich in those seeds of thought and knowledge 
which, taken into the growing mind in the form of attractive 
fables, bear later a fruitage of poetic and stimulating concep- 
tions of the scope and grandeur of life. It is no accident that 
the earliest literature is always in verse or that the imagina- 
tion of the child is the open way to its soul; poetry is as nat- 
ural as prose if the eyes of childhood are only opened to see 
the deeper relationships of life, the profounder significance of 
nature. The religious myths of a race are always educative 
because, although crude, they convey the first, fresh impres- 
sions of the physical universe upon the soul, whose work it is 
to interpret that universe and make it comprehensible. A 
child ought to be early familiarized with the mythology of its 
ancestors, in which it will find something akin to its own 
crude but searching insight into its surroundings. The Norse 
myths are notable for their exaltation of the virile virtues of 
manliness, courage, fidelity and chastity. They are often 
cruel but never licentious, and they are full of the profound- 
est. and most poetic hints and suggestions. This volume re- 
cites these old stories with skill and vividness, and its value is 
increased by illustrations of exceptional excellence. Alto- 
gether it isa rare book, to be heartily commended for the 
reading of young people, and not without interest for children 
of a larger growth. 

The Four Gospels; Their Age and Authorship. 
from the Fourth Century into the First. By John Kennedy, 
M.A., D.D. Edited, with an introduction, by the Rey. Ed- 
win W. Rice. (Philadelphia: American Sunday-School 
Union.) This recent work was originally published by the 
London Sunday-School Union. The American editor has 
prefixed to it an introduction containing a list of the 
principal early Christian writers who bear testimony to the 
Four Gospels, and he has also added important matter to 
several chapters of the original work. 
the genuineness of the Four Gospels in eleven chapters, giv- 
ing the most recent results of English scholarship, and oc- 
casionally extracts from German sources. His ancient testi- 
monies are chiefly from the orthodox Christian writers ; the 
heretics are rarely named and the Clementine Homilies are 


Traced 


Dr. Kennedy discusses | 


! elation. 


(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) | 
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beauty he was so far a worshiper of God. He seems to imagine 
that whether he is to live in the future or not, whether there 
is a God in heaven that cares or not, is of no practigal moment 
as affecting the aims and methods of his life. This will do as 
a sample of many sayings in these discourses, which, with all 
their bold denials, seek to find a place for God and worship 
and a something called religion, that will commend them- 
selves to reason—Mr. Savage's reason. It is to be said that 
these discourses are never dull. They are bright, racy and 
aptly illustrated to suit their purpose. It is difficult to see 
how any congregation can find enough in them to satisfy the 
hunger of their spiritual natures—but nobody is left in doubt 
as to what Mr. Savage thinks of the great truths which have 
fed and fired the souls of such men as Livingstone and Alex- 
ander Duff, or of the church from which he went out because 
he was not of it. 

Knights of To-day; or, Love and Science, by Chas. Barnard. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This unique volume 
is a collection of stories written by Mr. Charles Barnard, all 
but one of which have previously been published in various 
magazines. The design on the outside cover is peculiarly 
suggestive of the character of the sketches within, represent- 
ing Cupid operating the magnetic telegraph. The humorous 
way in which Mr. Barnard combines love and science is worth 
the price of the book. All the stories are good, especially so 
the longest one, entitled **‘ Applied Science ; 
in which most amazing feats are executed in the way of ex- 
tricating the heroine from the wiles of the villain through the 
scientific skill of the lover. The book will be sure to be ap- 
preciated by all’ lovers of science, or scientific lovers. 

Hours With Girls. By Margaret E. Sangster. (New York : 
American Tract Society.) This attractive little volume de- 
serves the same popularity as the works which have hereto- 


a Love Story,” 


fore come from Mrs. Sangster’s pen. It contains just the advice | 


needed by many girls, and as it is divided into chapters, each of 
which treats of one subject, one is not obliged to spend sever- 
al minutes in quest of a particular topic. Its chief beauty is 
the entertaining practical way in which the advice is given. 
Many books of this class accomplish very little good because 
written from theory and without experience. Mrs. Sangster’s 
efforts in the direction of a larger, richer and more intelli- 
gent home life deserve wide recognition and popular appre- 
In this department she is one of our very best 
writers. 

McFingal, An Epic Poem, by John Trumbull, with an in- 
troduction and notes by Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. (New 


York: American Book Exchange.) This ancient work has | 


veen lately issued by the American Book Exchange, in a 


charming binding, with an excellent introduction and valua- | 


ble notes by the historian Benson J. Lossing, LL. D.. written 
in &@ humorous and graphic style, with many touches of sar- 
casm, the poem portrays the state of affairs at the time of the 
Revolution. One can almost see the scene before him as, 
** From Boston, in his best arraye, 
Great Squire McFingal took his waye ;” 

and it is full of such word pictures from beginning to end. 

Forestville Sheaves ; or, Sowing and Gathering. By Cath- 
erine M. Trowbridge. (New York: American Tract Society.) 
This is an unusually attractive story, showing what a single 
individual did in a few years of labor among the young peo- 
ple in a small village, and how they had cause to be thank- 
ful in after years that he came among them. It contains 


many useful hints for those placed in a field of labor similar | 


to ‘that depicted in the book, and also shows that *‘* seeds 
sown by the wayside ” often spring up when least expected, 
and prove a great blessing to others. 

A Graduating System for Country Schools. 
L. Wade. (Boston: New England Publishing Company.) 
Here is a man who really has something to say, but who 
really does not know how to say it. Let him edit the book 
free of all of its asides, then let him mercilessly condense to 
one-half what he has to say worth saying, and the book will 
be a valuable contribution to educational literature, because 
directly in the line of advancing necessity. We heartily ad- 
vise all teachers of country schools and all young teachers of 
any school to read it. 


The Spirit of Rducation. By M. Vabbé Amable Béesau. (C. | 


W. Bardeen, Syracuse.) This little book is fragrant with the 


sweet spirit of a devoted Christian teacher; it contains noth- | 


ing new in its philosophy; it settles nothing as between the 


| vexed questions of the day, but it is tender, readable, slightly 


Frenchy, and costs $1.25. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
—Abbottsford is to let—furnished—by the year or for the 
season. 
—A bust of Carlyle is to go into the poet’s corner in West- 


| minster Abbey. 


entirely neglected. The Gospel of John is not as fully dis- | 


cussed as the times seem todemand. Consequently the work 
is not as full and critical as the theologian requires. Yet it 
is admirably adapted to the wants of Sunday-school teachers 


—Saxe-Holm is to make her (or their) reappearance in the | 


June ‘“ Harper's.” 


—Harper’s Magazine is to have aseries of papers on the | 


| Royal Family of Russia. 


and the general reader, for whom it appears to have been es- | 


pecially prepared. Dr. Kennedy presents his arguments in a 


clear and forcible manner, and nowhere overstates the force | 


of the evidence. 
‘* Belief in God” (George H. Ellis, Boston, 1881) is a book 


made up of Sunday lectures by Minot J. Savage, once a Con- | 


gregational minister, now one of the extremists of the so- 
called liberal school. He does not believe God has given us & 
revelation of himself in a book. ‘‘ Nature and man are the 
only book he ever wrote.” 
lived, it would not touch by the weight of a hair one of the 


If it were proved that Jesus never | 


great principles by which to-day he seeks to live and in the | 


light of which he hopes to die. 


God, to him, is personal in a 


sense, but not separable from natural laws, and yet he finds | 


a place for prayer—prayer that never asks anything. We get 
his idea of worship when he says of Byron, being a worshiper of 


—The publication of an Italian translation of the dramas of 
Schiller has been begun at Florence. 

—Recent investigation tends to show that ‘‘ Goody Two- 
Shoes” was written by Oliver Goldsmith. 

—A work on the museums of Athens is in preparation, de- 
signed especially for the use of archeologists. 

—Lord Houghton furnishes the article on Thomas Hood for 
the last volume of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” 


—The English missionaries on Lake Nyassa have begun a | 
good literary work in reducing the native language to writ- | 


ing. 

—Prof. Henry Morley has been lecturing before the London 
Royal Institution on Scotland’s place in English literature, 
and on Carlyle. 

—Mr. G. J. Holyoake’s recent papers on co-operative topics 
and incidents of his recent American tour are to be published 
in book form. 

—A volume of the life and letters of the late Sir Charles 
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Lyell is in preparation by his sister-in-law. 
the present season. 


It will appear 


A recent history of Slavonic literatures by two Russian 
writers has been translated into French by M. Denis, and 
published by Leroux. : 

Burke’s ‘* Letters and Papers on Ireland” are to be at 
once reprinted by Macmillan & Cx Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will supply a preface. 

Mr. Darwin has a new book nearly ready on “ 


The For- 
mation of Vegetable Mould Through the Action of Worma, 
with Observations on their Habits.” 

A Vienna professor of elocution has come to London to 
give Shakespearean readings in German. He brings with him 
a great reputation. His name is Strakosch 

Mr. R. H. Haweis has been lecturing in London on Amer- 
ican humorists: namely, Washington Irving, Dr. Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, Mr. Lowell, and Artemus Ward. 

The trouble with Dostoyeffsky’s ** Buried Alive” 
ria is that it is one of those books which it is difficult to know 
how to classify, whether as fact or as fiction. 


in Nibe- 


The use of Mr. Bryant’s name in connection with Mr 
Sidney Howard Gay’s “ History of the United States” is being 
severely criticised, and deservedly so, in England. 

7 The English prize essays on ‘* The Origin of the Doctrine 
of the Trinity” do not seem to be coming in very fast. The 
time for them has been extended to the 30th of June. 

Mr. E. Walford, of England, in conjunction with Mr. 
George Gilbert Scott, his asssistant, is about to resuscitate 

| ** The Sacristy,” for the pursuit of matters of ecclesiological 
| interest. 

Mr. Hamerton, the well-known English art critic and art 
writer, objects very decidedly to the publication of an etch- 
ing of him by Herkomer, which he thinks does not at all do 
him justice. 

Ferdinand Ongonia is continuing Kreutz’s great mono- 
graph on St. Mark’s, Venice, which will contain many en- 
gravings and chromo-lithographs showing the edifice as it is 
to be on completion, in 1884. 

The late Hon. 8. N. Stockwell, so many years managing 


editor of the Boston “ Journal,” made generous bequests of 
his substance to various religious and charitable institutions, 
} as all good editors who die ought to do. 

Mr. C. R. Markham is engaged on a review of the work 
| of the Royal Geographical Society since its foundation in 
1830, to form a part of the fiftieth volume of that Society’s 
** Journal,”’ but also to be published separately. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton, London correspondent of the New 
York ‘ Times,” is to furnish for ‘‘Harper’s Monthly” a 
series of sketches of ‘“* Journalistic London.” They ought to 
be interesting. The subject is full of capabilities. 

Mr. Alfred J. Butler, a fellow of Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford, has written a little volume of poems which the English 


critics pronounce *‘ too short.” It must therefore be excel- 
lent. 

A special feature of Dr. Hunter's forthcoming ‘‘ Imperial 
Gazetteer of India” will be the article on India, said to be by 
far the fullest and most accurate account of the country 


yet published, whether geographical, political or historical. 
A bronze statue to the late Rev. Dr. Norman Macleod is 
| to be erected in Cathedral Square, near the Barony Church, 


Glasgow, at an expense of £1,400, all of which has been sub- 


scribed. It will be ready for unveiling in September next. 


The new church at Haworth, the home of the Brontés, 
| has been completed and consecrated, but there is much indig 

nation that igshould have displaced the ancient and interest 
ing building in which the famous sisters so long worshipped. 
Drs. Ulrici, Delius, Elze and Leo, all eminent German 
Shakespearean scholars, have resigned their connection with 
the English Shakspere Society because of the language used 
by Mr. Furnivall, the director of that society, toward Mr. 
| Halliwell-Phillipps. 

A new * Young Folks’ History of America” is coming, by 
Hezekiah Butterworth, bearing the imprint of Estes & Lau- 
riat, of Boston. It will have 150 illustrations, some of them 
full page. Mr. Butterworth is one of the editors of ‘‘ The 
Youth’s Companion.” 
| ~Among recent works on Africa are Dr. Holub’s ‘‘ Seven 
Years in South Africa,” a narrative of travels, researches and 
hunting adventures; Major Pinto’s ‘‘ How I Crossed Africa.” 
from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, and Mr. Joseph 
Thompson’s ‘To the Central African Lakes and Back.” 
| Mr. Parker Gillmore, too, has ready a new story of African 
sport and adventure, which cannot fail to be entertaining: 

MacMillan & Co. announce a new edition of the novels 
of Charles Kingsley, to be printed from new type, and to be 
It will be 

called ‘‘The Eversley,” and will extend to eleven volumes, 
| at five shillings each. It will contain a portrait of Kingsley 
by Dickinson, never before engraved. ‘‘ Westward, Ho!” 
will be ready at once, and the entire work will be issued this 
year. 

~The new version of the ‘‘Song of Solomon,” by the Rev. 
Dr. James Pratt, which Griffith & Farren, of London, have 
in press, will be metrical, and the book will be illustrated with 
wood-cuts of various scenes in the Holy Land. The same 
publishers have in preparation a volume of ‘ Poetry for the 
| Young,” consisting almost entirely of complete poems, ar- 

ranged in parts, beginning with the simplest, and advancing 
to those of superior quality. 

-A. D. F. Randolph & Co., of this city, have issued a new 
| edition of ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward,” the most popular of all 
Mrs. Prentiss’s books, and probably one of the most widely 
read books of the kind in recent times. The present edition 
is prefaced by a sketch of the author, and will doubtless find 
general acceptance. 

—Henry Holt & Co. have issued anew and cheaper edi- 
tion of Wallace’s ‘‘ Russia” from the same plates, preserving 
the same general style of binding, and in every way a hand- 
some and desirable book. This is one of the best books of 
the kind written in recent years, and present interest in Rus- 
sian affairs is likely to give it wide sale, which it deserves. 


| in every respect a model of excellence and beauty. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA LAWN MOWER. 

Nothing adds so much to the appearance of 
a house that has any grass at all around it, 
as a well-trimmed lawn; and this effect can 
only be produced by the use of the lawn 
mower. It is essential, of course, that this 
implement shall combine the greatest amount 
of service with the least amount of exertion, 
and to this end manufacturers have been 
using their efforts to produce a light and easily 
portable article. No better machine has yet 
been put upon the market than the Philadel- 
phia Lawn Mower, which is manufactured by 
Graham, Elmer & Passmore, 631 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The 14-inch mower, 
which may be operated by a child, weighs 
only thirty pounds. This firm manufactures 
twelve styles and sizes for hand use, and three 
styles and sizes for horses. It was the first 
side-wheel lawn mower manufactured, and is 
so widely known that it may be found on sale 
in any hardware or agricultural implement 
store. 


THERE WILL BE NO INTERRUPTION to my 
business first of May. 
pleted as announced in my recent circular to 
the ladies of New York. I have given up the 
corner store and am continuing the sale, sell- 
ing off at in the middle stores; if 
looking for bargains, do not by mistake go 
into the corner store. In addition, the 15 per 
cent. discount for cash is continued for the 


cost, 80, 


present, and, having extra trucks and wagons | 


hired, goods are delivered instanter, if desired. 
Such another opportunity to furnish your 
house and table ware cheap may never occur 
again. Respectfully, Alice Bassford, execu- 


trix of estate of Edward D. Bassford, Cooper | 


Institute, New York. 


Hundreds of Men, Women and Children 
Rescued from beds of pain, sickness and almost 
death and made strong and hearty by Parker's 
Ginger Tonic are the best evidences in the world of 
its sterling worth. You can find these in every 
community.—{Post. See Advertisement. ] 


German Corn Remover—cleanly to use, easily | 


spplied, perfectly harmless, but cures every time. 25c. 


Ladies whe Ap prec iate Ele 
are using Parker’ sat ir Baleam. 
sold for restoring gray hair to its original color and 
beauty. 


ennace and purity 
t 


Comfort and Happiness : after using one bottle | 


German Corn Remover, Price 25c. Sold by druggists. 





FACT A ND RU MOR. 
—4,000 bakers were on a strike in this city 
last week. 
—Prof. Goldwin Smith is going to England | 
on @ long visit. 
—Gen. John 8. 
, May 2d. 
—Chicago said to 
York. Sorry for Chicago. 
—Mr. Gladstone was quite ill last week, but 


Preston died at Columbia, 


is be 


as dirty as New 


at last accounts was recovering. 

—The Indiana Women have won the 
ous privilege of being notaries public. 

—Over 100,000 people enjoyed the delightful 
weather of last Sunday in Central Park. 

~The rent of the Russian peasants is to be 
reduced from thirty to sixty-five per cent. 

-The Empress of the West, one of 
dowager-regents of China, died April 11th. 

—The President ix to be the guest of Mark 
Hopkins during his visit at Williamstown in 
July. 

—Arrangements are already being made to 
make observations of the coming transit of 
Venus. 

—A British war vessel was accidentally 
olown up in the Straits of Magellan April 26th, 
with great loss of life. 


glori- 


the 


All changes are com- | 


is the best article | 


THE CHRISTI. 4 NW UNION. 


—Harlem landlords were so ambitious to se- 
cure high rents that over 400 houses remain 
empty in that quarter. aad 

—The Greeks of Alexandria revive the 
ancient charge that the Jews kill a child as a 
sacrifice at each passover. 

Some one with a talent for that kind of 
writing ought to prepare an epitaph for the 
late projected World’s Fair. 

—The Hon. E. B. Morgan has added another 
10.000 to his previous generous gifts to 
Wells College, Aurora, N. Y. 

—The American Agricultural Association 
has decided to hold a National agricultural fair 
at some central point next year. 

£5,000 is to be raised to complete and 
beautify the church at Hughenden as a mem- 
orial to the late Lord Beaconsfield. 

—There is very little doubt that the Marquis 
of Salisbury will be Lord Beaconsfield’s suc- 
cessor as leader of the Conservative party. 

—The Irving-Booth performance in London 
is declared by .the English critics to be the 
best tragic representation in modern times. 

John M. Francis has sold the Troy 
“Times,” with which he has been so long and 
so honorably associated, to his son, Charles 8. 
Francis. 

—Benjamin Fitch, an old resident of this 
city, has given $200,000 for the erection and 
maintenance of a charitable association in 
Buffalo. 

Just think of it, one of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll’s sons is to marry a Miss Blood, but then 
the Argylls always have thought a great deal 
of blood. 

-It is feared that Mr. Suter, the Englishman 
who was carried off near Salonica by the 
Greek brigands, was drowned in a vessel sunk 

| by a Turkish war ship not long ago. 

—The performauce of the Nibelungen Tri- 
logy in Berlin last week was very successful. 
The greatest enthusiasm was manifested and 
Wagner received a popular ovation. 

~The wretched congeries of grog-shops and 

dance houses in Houston Street known as 

**Murderers’ Row” is to be torn down to make 

room for substantial business buildings. 

—The late James T. Fields was a model 
publisher; he left liberal sums to Mr. Whipple, 
Mr. Whittier, Mr. Howells and Mr. Aldrich, 
and to various literary and benevolent institu- 
tions. 

—Mr. Vennor’s passion for making predic- 
tions is so strong that it keeps him at his old 
trade even after he has gone into a new busi- 
ness. His prophecies for May afford variety 
enough to satisfy all classes. 

The London co-operative stores which 
have attempted to run on any other than the 
Rochdale plan are rapidly failing. Sound 
| business methods are just as necessary in co- 
| operative enterprises as elsewhere. 

—And now it is said that the oyster beds 

| are being rapidly exterminated, and this most 

delicious of bivalves will soon fail in our 
markets. If such a calamity is really immi- 
nent let it be averted by all means. 
| Considerable disorder is reported in Asi- 
jatic Turkey. The Druses in the Hauran dis- 
| trict refuse to pay an indemnity of $200,000 
| demanded by of the Turkish Pachas. 
These Pachas are always demanding some- 
thing. 

| —The Union Ferry Company pays $300,000 

into the treasury of the 

new lease will pay twelve and a half per cent. 

| of the gross receipts as rent. On the 

|last year’s business, the city 
$14,000 out of its lessee. 

Mr. Henry George, whose book on *‘ Poy- 
erty and Progress,” has excited a great deal of 
attention in this country and in Europe, and 

| who promises to be a valuable contributor to 

| the great discussion of semi-political and social 
| questions now going on over the whole world, 

| lectured at Chickering Hall last week. . 

—Those New Yorkers who were becoming 

| discouraged about this city on account of the 

| walking matches, and fasting matches, and 
other vulgar and disagreeable performances, 
will take courage when they read the account 
of a pie-eating match in Philadelphia, last 

week, wt which a boy swallowed five and a 

half pies in five minutes and at last accounts 

was still living. 

—It would be just as well if some of the 
students at the New York University dropped 
Greek and Philosophy for a few days and de- 
voted themselves to the study of good man- 
ners. If their recent bearing toward the dis- 
distinguished scholar who is at the head of 
that institution and its chief ornament is an 
indication of their normal habit, it is time that 


| 


one 


basis of 
would 


| 


| he had occasion to have 


a scientific document 


| translated into thirteen different languages, 
| and he had not the slightest difficulty in find- 


the 


} 


city, and under the 


make | 


ing individuals connected with the adminis- 
tration of the Government who were able to 
translate quickly and easily the document into 
all those languages. 

—About two years ago the British Govern- 
ment resolved to require the selected candi- 
dates for the Indian civil service to reside at 
Oxford Cambridge during the interval 
between their examination and their final de- 
parture for India. Oxford at once provided 
teachers in Indian law and in the principal 
Indian languages, and many candidates have 
availed themselves of these privileges. The 
University is now considering the question of 
so modifying its requirements that the com- 
paratively transient students may take a 
degree. 

One of the plasantest things said about 
Lord Beaconsfield was uttered by the Vicar of 
his parish, Hughenden. ‘I never in my life, 
that I know of,” said Mr. Blagden, ‘‘ applied 
to him for help without his meeting me in the 
most kindly and generous way. Those who 
knew him well had an ever-increasing affec- 
tion for him. No public man, I suppose, was 
ever able to call forth such an amounl of de- 
yotion as he did, not only among his political 
supporters, but still more when we come to 
the narrower circle of his own place. I never, 
in the course of the twelve years I have been 
here, heard one of his tenants, or one of those 
who served him, say an unkind or bitter word 
of him.” 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect, Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. } 


N. Y. 





GEO. MuNRO, 17 Vandewater St., 
(Seaside Library.) 
By Jean Ingelow. 
“Quite True.” By Dora Russell. 
“My Love.” By E. Lynn Linton. 
‘“*A Pair of Blue Eyes.” By Thos. Hardy. 
“Life of Beaconsfield.” By C. Fleming. 
* Memoirs of Metternich.” By Metternich. 
“ History of England.” By Macaulay. 
a 
(Franklin Square Library.) 

‘“* Beside the River.” By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 

INTERNATIONAL NEws Co., N. Y. 


** Don John.” 


HARPER & Bros., N. 


“* London Illustrated News.” 
* London Graphic.” 
J. W. Bouton, 706 B’way, N. Y. 
“Art.” 
Jno. Witey & Sons, Astor PL, N. Y. 


“Oriental Records,” By Wm. H. 


Rule, D.D. 
LuTTMAN Pup. Soc., Phila., Pa. 
By the Rev. 


(monumental. ) 


“ Life Thoughts for Young Men.” 
M. Rhodes, D.D. 
* Recognition 

Rhodes, D.D. 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, 


in Heaven.” By the Rev. M. 


N. ¥. 


“Short History of Education.” By Wm. H. 


Payne, A.M. 
“ Pocket Pronunciation Book.” By De Graff. 
m. 2. 


(Leisure Hour Series.) 


Henry Hour & Co., 
“ Matrimony.” 
Norris. 
“Russia.” By Wallace. A cheap but attractive 
edition of this valuable work. 


By W. E. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Way.” By 


ge Ne 
* Miss Mrs. C. 


Davis. 


Benedict's E. K. | 
Rovert CarRTEeR & Bros., 530 Broadway, N. Y. 
8 vols. 
A handsome new edition of this popular work. 
D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., 900 B’way, New York. 
By Mrs. E. 


* Bible Illustrations.” 
D.D. 


A. 


“Stepping Heavenward.” Prentiss. 


A new edition, with a sketch of Mrs. Prentiss. 


| something should be done to supply their de- | 


ficiencies in this direction. 

—The late Professor Henry is quoted as 
once saying that there was not a city in the 
world that could produce so many able, 
cultivated and learned men as Washington ; 
and in support of his statement he said that 


E. Craxton & Co., Phila. 

“His Way to Greatness.” Pamphlet. 

“The Adventures of a Virginian.” 
Thurston. 


By Oliver | 


Boston. 
** How to Tell the Parts of Speech.” 
K. A. Abbott, D.D. 
“ Blessed Saint Certainty.” 


ROBERTS Bros., 


PAMPHLETS, PERIODICALS, Etc. 

“The Ballot—Dangers from its Perversion,” by 
S. T. Bacon; “*The Land Troubles in Ireland.” b 
Prof. G. F. Comfort; 
The Christian World; 

MAGAZINES. 


Usury. 


Phrenological Journal, American Art Journal, 
Princeton Review, American Journal of Science, 


The Southern Pulpit, Brentano’s Chess Monthly, | 
Bankers’ Magazine, Art Amateur, Penn Montlfty, | 


Progress Science. 

Music. 
Oliver Ditson & Co.—** Lay the Flowers Loving- 
ly” (30 cts.); ballad “The King’s Champion” (35 | 
cts.); ‘* Ben Lee” (35 cts.); waltz for piano, “ The 
Mascot ” (40 cts.); a rustic dance, “Les Paysans ” 
(35 cts.); “Jenny of the Mill” (25 cts). Musical | 
Record, $2 per year. 


By John D. Kitto, | 


By the Rev. 


Y\ py 
The Christian Foundation ; | By 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ ' j 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 

I. 
The New Volume in the Trans-Atlantic Series. 
MADEMOISELLE BISMARCK. By Henn: 
RocHEFORT. 
Cloth, $1. 

A romance from the great Irreconcilable, whose 
pen is no less pugnacious than his sword. It is thor- 
oughly readable as a story, and is full of clever polit- 
ical touches, which are, doubtless, more witty than 
just. The hero, Talazac, is said to be a study of 
Gambetta, and the well-known Mme. Adam (‘ Juli- 
ette Lamber”) is described under the thin disguise 
of “* Madame Maunoir.” 


Square i6mo, paper, 60 cents. 


IL. 
A New Volume by the Author of “ Apple Blossoms.” 
THE JOURNAL OF A FAR MER’S DAUGH- 
TER. 


ies and pictures 


By ELAINE GOODALE. A series of stud- 
of farm life 
Berkshire Hills, with view of Sky Farm. 
$1.00, 


in prose in the 


16mo, 


Fresh, breezy, realistic sketches by an author who 
writes with a rare perception of the beauty and 
teachings of nature and ap exquisite grace of de- 
scription. These but it is at 
once apparent that they are from the pen of a poet. 
TH. 

ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS. 

Iwan MULLER. 


pictures are in prose, 


Edited 
A series presenting a compre- 


by 
hensive and detailed statement of their several 
views and contributions, together with brief bio- 
graphical studies of the men themselves. 
Pr. 
HARTLEY AND JAMES MILL. 
H. 


By Prof. 


S. BowErR. Octavo, $1.25. 
Previously Published in this Series: 
ADAM SMITH. $1.25. 
HAMILTON. By Professor Monck. $1.25. 
IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. Tue Srrart- 
FORD EpITIon of the authorized issue, 
complete, revised, and containing author's latest 
additions, beautifully printed from new electro- 
type plates, in a handsome, large-type page ; 
with frontispiece, octavo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

IRVING’S KNICKERBOCKER. Tue SrrRat- 
FORD EpITIon, printed uniform with the above. 
Octavo, cloth extra, $1.25. 


By J. FARRER. 


only 


*,” The above are for sale by all Booksellers, and 
will be sent post-paid upon receipt of price by the 
Publishers. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Travels, Researches, and Hunting Adventures. By 
Dr. Emit Hoivus. With nearly 200 Llustrations 
and Maps. 8vo. $10.00. 

These volumes give the results of three journeys be- 
| tween the Diamond Fields and the Zambesi River, 
from 1872 to 1879. Dr. Holub’s investigations were re- 

| markably minute and thorough, and Sir Bartle Frere 
| testifies that in South Africa his statements are a 
cepted with perfect confidence. 

’ wae 
CARLYLE’S ESSAYS—Popular Edition. 
With fine Portrait. 12mo. $3.50, 
This is the most complete American edition of Car- 
lyle’s remarkable Essays, and presents them in a form 
at once attractive and and inexpensive as to bring 

| them within the reach of all 


“FRIAR JEROME'S BEAUTIFUL BOOK, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By T. B. ALpricu. Printed on linen paper, with an 
illuminated title-page, and bound in white vel- 
lum. $1.00, 


This book contains some of Mr. Aldrich’ ‘8 longer 
poe ms, and isa companion volume to the “XXXVI 

yrics and XII Sonnets,” which have proved so ac- 
ceptable to lovers of tasteful books. 


STORIES FROM OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


By Mrs. ABBY SAGE Ricnarpson. New edition, 
with illustrations. l6mo. $1.00. 

This attractive book comprises stories, in the gen- 
| eral manner of Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, from 
Chaucer, Spenser and Shakespeare, with sketches of 
these famous poets. 

THE LEGEND OF ST. OLAF’S KIRK. 
By GeorcE HovueuTon, New edition. “ Little 
| Classic ” $1.00. 


2 vols., 


2 vols. 


| 
| 


style. 


| Anew and tasteful edition of a book which has at- 
tracted no little attention among the lovers of poetry. 
| UNDERBRUSH. 

James T. FIELDs. New edition, enlarged by 
nearly 100 pages. “ Little Classic” style. $1.25. 


| SANITARY CARE AND TREATMENT OF 
| CHILDREN AND THEIR DISEASES. 


Five Essays by well-known physicians. 8vo. $2.50. 


A valuable work on a most important subject. 


*,” For sale by Booksellers, Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


| 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
for Suinday- School and Family Libra- 
nl for Pas Parents, f Nee meal 
People and Children. Catalogu 
LD et free to HUNT, Patiabes on <aelheution. 
blishers, New-York. 
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HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR JUNE 


CONTAINS 
The first of SAMUEL 
papers on the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
Illustrated by WM. H. GIBSON ; 
An article by JAMES PARTON on the 
TRIAL OF JEANNE DARC, 
With three illustrations, including a reproduction of 
BASTIAN LE-PAGE’S celebrated painting ; 
A sketch of 


ADAMS DRAKE’S series of 


EDWIN BOOTH, 
Contributed by WILLIAM WINTER, with a fine 
Portrait ; 
A Poem by 
WILL CARLETON, 
Entitled “ The First Settler's Story,” 
FROST; ‘ 
An article on 
HUMMING BIRDS, 
By Mrs. SARA A. HUBBARD, illustrated by J. 
BEARD; 


illustrated by 


C. 


An article on 

LISBON, 

“W. CHAMPNEY, 
EY; 


By Mrs. LIZZIE ~ 
J. W. CHAMPN 


illustrated by 


A Love Story by 
SAXE HOLM, 


Entitled ** Mrs. Millington and her Librarian ;” 


A Full-page [lustration by ABBEY of HerricK’s 


poem, ** The Mad Mayde’s Songe ;” 


And other interesting matter, including “ Bal/ads 
and Ballad Music illustrating Shakespeare,” 
\meria E. Barr, with two illustrations by An- 
BEY; ‘ Benedetto Civiletti,” the Italian Sculptor, 
by Luret Montt, illustrated; Kentucky Farms,” 
by EpWARD ATKINSON ; 


The Two SERIAL NOVELS—* A Laodicean,” by 
Thomas Harpy, and “ Anne,” by Miss Con- 
STANCE FENIMORE WooLson, &c., &c. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


by 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year.......... #H 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, One Year.... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year.............0. 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year.... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
3iography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices | 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list | 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be fur- 
nished gratuitously on application to HARPER & | 
BROTHERS. 

t?- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 

Address j 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


APPLETON & CO. 


HAVE JUST READY: 
a 


The Old Testament in the Jew-| 


ish Church: | 


Twelve Lectures on Biblical Criticism, with Notes, | 
By W. Ropertson Smitu, M.A., recently Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Tes- 
tament, Free Church College, Aberdeen. 1 vol., 

Cloth, $1.75. 


Professor Smith, it will be remembered, was teacher 
of Hebrew and lecturer on Hebrew literature at Aber- 
deen, where he was deposed by the Scotch ecclesias- 
tical authorities for alleged heresies. This action was 
only needed to make the professor exceedingly popu- 
lar with the laity, influential members of w ich in- 
duced him to deliver at Edinburgh and Glasgow the 
course of lectures on the present state of f Biblical 
criticism, which are now put in book form to reach a 
still larger circle of hearers. 


Il. | 


The Fathers of the Third 
Century. 


By the Rev. Groner A. JACKSON. 





| 


D. 


i2mo. 


Second volume | 
of the “Early Christian Literature Primers, is, 
edited by Professor GrtoreEk PARK FISHER, | 
D.D. 18mo. Cloth, 60 cents. 


The ‘‘ Early Christian Literature Primers” are to 
consist of FouR volumes: ‘‘The Apostolic Fathers 
and the Apologists of the Second Jentury" “The 
Fathers of the Third Century ‘*The Post-Nicene 
Greek Fathers"; ‘‘The Post-Nicene Latin Fathers.” | 
First and second volumes are now ready. | 

For sale by all booksellers; or sent by mail, post- | 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3&6 Bony Strauet, New Yor«. 


| science, by Rev. 


The Spiritual ae Series 


of Hymn and Tune Books, 
By Rev, CHARLES S, ROBINSON, D. D. 


The latest and best books by this author, 
whose famous ‘‘ Songs for the Sanctuary ” has 
had a sale of more than half a million copies, 
are now found in the ** Spiritual Songs Series,” 
as follows: 

Spiritual Songs for Church and Choir. 
Containing 1,086 hymns, 509 tunes, chants, 
ete. ; richly and strongly bound, and printed 
on tinted paper. The ‘* Advance” says: ‘It 
is the best hymn and tune book in America.” 
Retail price, $1.50, with large discounts to 
churches. 

‘Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 
Compiled from the larger work (with some 
valuable additions), for the use of prayer- 
meetings and smaller churches. 553 hymns, 


330 tunes; elegantly bound. The N. Y. ** Ob- 
server” considers it ‘* comprehensive, sufli- 
cient, convenient and excellent.” 75 cents, 


with special rates to churches. 

Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-Schoo!. 

A book of 192 pages, richly bound in red cloth 
and strongly sewed, containing hymns and 
tunes of a high class, intended to cultivate, 
well as to interest young people. It has been 
said that ‘it marks the opening of a new era 
in Sunday-school song.” The ** Congrega- 
tionalist * considers it “‘the best book of the 
sort within our knowledge.” To schools, in 
quantities, 40 cents. Sample copies sent for 
25 cents. 

The above, and all of Rev. Dr. 
earlier works, ‘Songs for the 
**Chapel Songs,” 
Spiritual Songs,” ete., are published by 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


P. S. The name of the corporation of 
‘Scribner & Co.” will be changed in June, 
1881, to ** The Century Co.” 


as 


Robinson's 
Sanctuary,” 


By the Author of ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself.” 


BLESSED SAINT CERTAINTY. 


A Story. 445 pages. Price, $1.50. 
Readers of this powerful novel will renew a pleasant 
acquaintance with some of the important characters 
in ‘‘ His Majesty, Myself.” 


Boston Monday Lectures, 1880-81. 
CHRIST AND MODERN THOUGHT. 


CONTENTS:—The Seen and the Unseen, by Rev. 
Thomas M.Clark ; Moral Law in its Relation to Phys- 
ical Science and to Popular Religion, by President E. 
G. Robinson; Christianity and the Mental Activity of 
the Age, by Rev. Thomas Guard; The Place of Con- 
Mark Hopkins; Development, 
James McCosh; A Calm View of the Temper- 
Old 


16mo. 


Rev. 
ance Question, by Chancellor Howard Crosby; 


| and New Theologies, by Rev.George R. Crooks; Facts 


as to Divorce in New England, by Rev. 8. W. Dike; 
Significance of the Historic Element in Scripture, by 
Rev. J. B. Thomas; The Theistic Basis of Evolution, 


| by Rev. John Cotton Smith. 


With a Preliminary Lecture on Methods of Meeting 
Modern Unbelief, by Joseph Cook, and an Appendix 
to Dr. Crosby’s Lecture on Temperance, now first 
printed. 


16mo. Price $1.50. 


THE SCHOOL OF LIFE. 


The universe, all glittering through with stars, 


315 pages. 


is 
kept by God, an everlasting school. 
ROUNSEVILLE ALGER, author of the ‘‘ History of 
the Doctrine of a Future Life,” ‘‘ Friendships of 
lémo. Price $1.00: 


Women,” etc. 


HOW - TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 


By Rev. 
Cc weernah 


. A. AppoTtT, author of ‘‘How to Write 
Price 75 cents. 
Mailed, postpaid, by the 


16mo. 


Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
The Palace Beautiful. 


By Rev. W. W. Newion. 
6 Illustrations, $1.25. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


Little and Wise. 16mo.................66. 1.25 
The Wicket Gate, 16mo................. 1.25 | 
The Interpreter’s House, 16mo......... 1.25 
By REV. RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
The Jewel Case. 6 vols., 16mo....... . 7.50 
| The Wonder Case, 6 vols., 16mo...... 7.50 
| Rays from Sun of Righteousness.-...--. 1.2! 
| The King in his Beauty, 16mo.......... 1.2! 
Pebbles from the Brook. 16mo......... 1.25 
Any of the above sent we mail, postage prepaid, on 


receipt of the price. 


| Send for our new Catalogue of S. S. Books. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ise F POPULAR ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 


* Psalms and Hymus and | 


by | 


By WILLIAM | 


“THE NEW BIBLE. 


QUICK WORK propore fully, to meet the’ de- 


mands of the great army of friends of the Literary 
Revolution for the new version of the New Testament, 
which is now promised positively by the English pub- 
lishers on the 17th of May. Our printers will put the 
entire work into type inside of a few hours from the 
time a copy can be procured, and we shal] manufact- 
ure = least 10,000 copies a day until the demand for it 
is met. 


IN CHAINS! 


A few centuries ago the few Bibles in existence were 
commonly chained in the churches and accessible only 
toa few. Those who attempted to free them, trans- 
late them, aud give them to the people, had the 
stake and the scaffold for their noward. his new 
version of the Testament was completed, printed, aaa 
bound months ago in England, but that the English 

publishers might be able to monopolize its sale and 
make a few hundred thousand dollars the more, it has 
been withheld from the public. The Cop vyright Law 
in England is such that at least two newspapers 
which by some method secured copies of portions of 
it, and published extracts, with comments, were com- 

pelled to desist from repetition of the ‘‘ crime,” and 
‘s publicly apologize for their ‘‘ wrong.” We are in 
favor of an equitable international copyright law that 
will give authors due reward for their labor; but 
Americans will not care to see such an English law 
transferred to this country. 

On May i7th these monopolista promise to unbind 
the ‘‘chains” and release probably a million Testa- 
ments to the world. They promise one edition in 
very small type in paper covers at 14 cents per copy. 

Ve propose to give, with speed never before equaled 
in the history of een mys in type of nearly double 
the size used by them, the New Testament complete 
for 10 cents, the Four Gospels complete for 7 cengs, 
the Gospels separately, each for 2 cents; and in many 
various forms and styles up to full Turkey morocco, 
gilt edges, for the new and old versions on pages 
facing for $1.50. 


GOOD WORK. 


Remembering the past, our fends will not be sur- 
vrised that the publishers and booksellers who do not 
ike the Literary Revolution are slandering in advance 

our editions of this work, pretending that there will 
be many errors, resulting from its hasty production. 
In. reply, we can only promise to those who have 
trusted us, and have not found us wanting, that it 
shall typoeraphically, one of the most accu- 
rate weels ever printed on this Contine nt. 
The printing house of 8S Green's Son, Nos. 74 & 
76 Beekman Street, whic h vill do the work, has no 
superior in this country in the character of its work- 
men, and no equal in its ability todo good work quick- 
ly The y will take doub.e pains to dothe best work 
vossible, as this will be, for ti heir reputation, the most 
important work they have ever printed, and follow- 
ing them, our own proof-readers and _ critical schol- 
ars enyaged on our Encyclopedia will all unite to 
make the work absolutely free from error. 


~ ~ ~ ~DI> 
4 
A FREE GOSPEL. 
Furthermore, to demonstrate the superior quality 
oj our work, we propose to send, pean. free, to 
the name of any perqen applying, by letter or 
postal card, a comple beautifully-printed copy of 
the Gospel of st. ay Only a kingle copy will be 
sent to any applicant. We 
for, a million copies for gratuitious distribution. Per 
sons who would like this specimen in quantity, for 
distribution, will be supplied at the price of 50 cents 
per 100 copies, or at t bat rate for a larger number. 
. . — 
7 » 
Bibles in 200 Styles. 
The astiatone » vulic will be glad to know that about 
July Ist we shall be prepared to offer them the largest 
and most complete variety of Testaments and Bibles 
ever sold in this country, ranging from the smallest 
Testament to most elaborate Teachers’ Bibles and the 
largest Family and — Bibles, at prices from 2 
cents for a single Gospel to $25 for the largest and 
best quarto Bible with illustrations and commentary. 
The prices of all of them will be proportionately low 
with our other incomparably cheap standard pubtics- 


tions. Full particulars, with specimens of typography, 
will be ready soon, and will be sent free upon applica- 


tion. 
YOUNG'S 
Great Bible Concordance. 


Our new edition of this magnificent work, which 
may fairly be called the ** Webster's Unabridged 
of Religious Literature,” is now ready. 


the information 


heretofore accessible only to} 
those learned in the 


Hebrew and Greek languages, 
| or by the aid of expensive and often inaccessible 
| Greek and Hebrew Lexicons and Concordances. In 
connection with the new version of the Bible 
ticularly, it proves especially interesting and helpful, 
| giving what no other work sup re *«, clues to the con- 
siderations which have led scho 


varying translations which have been given to the | 


world in the centuries past, enabling the intelligent 
reader in a large measure to decide for himself what 


is the meaning that will best satisfy his own under- | 


standing and the demands of his own conscience. 
Sve emey ee sent free on request. Price 82.25, 
postare 37 cents. 


5,000 Booksellers 


throughout the United States and Canada are pre- 
| pared to either abundantly supply or liberally slander | 
our publications. We give liberal Terms to C ind ” 
where no bookseller acts as agent. Descriptive ¢ ‘at- | 
ue, and illustrated pamphlet describing book- | 

| making and ype setting »y steam, will be sent free, 
he following 


|} on request. : — val Sy “ 

the United States keep full | 
| General Agents, stock of our publications and 
Nupply them at retail, wholesale or to clubs, at our 


York City prices: Boston, H. L. Hastings, 47 
| Cornhill Chicago, Alden & Chadwick,} 20 Dearborn 
| Street; Cincinnati, Robert Clark & Co.; Cleveland, 

| Insham, Clark & Co. ; Philadelphia, Leary & Co. ; In- 

| dianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & i St. Louis, Logan 

dD. Dameron: Baltimore, W. E. C Harrison ; Atlanta, 

Ga., J.J. &8. P. Ric hards; Saeed Rapids, Mich., 
| Eaton, Lyon & Co.; Richmond, Va. Randolph & 
| English; finneapotia, Minn., 8S. M. Williams. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 
764 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


SCRIBNER FOR MAY. 
“The Finest Ever Published.” 


| ‘* We believe we may justly say that, con- 
| sidering the timeliness of the articles, its high 
literary merit, and its artistic features, the 
May number of ScCRIBNER’s MONTHLY is 
probably the finest of any illustrated mag- 
azine ever published.”—[Boston Traveller. 
This number contains Emerson's reminis- 
;cences of Carlyle, with the striking frontis- 
| piec e portrait; the beginning of Cable’s 
‘Madame Delphine,” Col. Waring’s paper on 





In 
monthl: a each. | “The Sanitary Condition of New Y or k,” the 
—_ contains three maps, 17 inches by 14| remarkable portraitof Jenny Lind, ‘* Artemus 
The maps are excellent in workmanship, scientific. | Ward and his family,” ete., ete. For Sale 
| ally seeuvate, om ae ae marvel of 2 aernem Re ATION | everywhere. 
| AL NEWS COMPANY, 81 Street, New York. | SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


yrropose to print, if called | 


By ite aid | 
the unlearned English reader is given ready access to | 


par- | 


lars to make the 


APPLETONS' 


HOME BOOKS. 


THIRD VOLUME 


The 


NOW READY. 


Home Garden. 


By E. R. CHURCH. With numerous Iilus- 
trations 
A ppletons’ Home- Books are a Series of New Hand- 
Volumes at low price, deroted to ali Subjecta per- 
taining to Home and the Household. 
NOW READY: 


BUILDING A HOME. Illustrated. 
HOW TO FURNISH A HOME. 
THE HOME 


Illustrated. 


GARDEN. Illustrated. 
Other Volumes to follow 
Bound in cloth, flexible, with illuminated 
design. 12mo. Price 60 cents each. 


For sale by all booksellers ; or sent by mail, post- 


] 


paid, on receipt of price. 


Dp. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1,384 5 Bonn QTREET, New York. 


For Sunday Schools. 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


Gunday School Song 
Book by J. H. TEN- 


NEY and E. A, HOFFMAN. Specimen copies mailed 
for 30 cents. Liberal reduction for quantities. Drt 
KON & Co. respectfully call attention to the marked 


improvement which is apparent in their newer 
cations for Sunday Schools. The 
country has been employed in compiling them, and 
they have been recelved with marked favor. THE 
Beacon Licut is the work of two of the beat hymn 
and tune composers in the country, is a carefully 

‘*‘winnowed ” book, only the best 100 out of 500 mann- 
scripts having been retained. We have not many 
Sunday School hymns better than 


publi 
best talent in the 


** Love of the Saviour, tender and precious, 
Deeper and broader than ocean or sea, 
Stronger than death, so pure and so gracious, 
Oh, in thy fullness flow sweetly to me.” 


or 


**He who conquers, wins a crown 

When he lays his armor down, 
For we bear the cross no more 

When we reach the golden shore,” 


Attention is also directed to White Robes (20cts.) 
by Abbey and Munger: and to Good News (%cts.) 
by R. M. McIntosh. These excellent books are still 
in demand. Their authors have also new books in 
progress, which will soon be announced. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. N. ¥. 


Attention!! Sunday Schools. 


S?” 48 Pages of the richest gems of 8S. 8. 
songs have been added to S. W. Straub’s 
Popular S. S. singing book, 


MORNING 


DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, 


SWEETEST 
MELODIES! 
RICHE 
SENT IMENT! 








ad ee Lad 
od x ¥ % 
PRICE, UNCHANGED. ! 
| $30.00 PER HUNDRED. e 
| 83.60 PER DOZEN. 


This places it far above all others in_the Qy=2- 
tity and Quality of both Words and Music 


It is printed from large, clear type on pages 


ONE-FOU RTH LARGER 
Than those of other 8. 8. Singing Books. 


It_would be a GREAT MISTAKE to 
| ANY other book before examining the 


MORNING LIGHT! 


The addition ALONE is worth the price of 
| the Book. 


pease free. Don't fail to send us 25 cents 
»y return mail a sample copy of this 


Most Superior Book. 
The Root & Sons Music Co., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


We advise every Sunday-School in search 
of a New Song Book to examine 


GOOD AS GOLD, 


By LOWRY and DOANE, 


adop 


Specimen 
and receive 


SOME OF THE RICHEST HYMNS IN THE 
LANGUACE, SET TO BEAUTIFUL 
MELODIES BY THE ABLEST WRIT- 
ERS OF SACRED SONG, ARE FOUND 
IN THIS COLLECTION. 

It contains 32 pages in excess of the usual 

number in books of its class, and embraces 

239 Hymns and 170 Tunes,at the old popular 

price, 830 per 100 copies in board covers. 

A Specimen in Paper Cover sent on receipt 

of 2 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


| 73 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
\ 76 East Ninth Street, New York. 
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The Home. 


THE SKEIN WE WIND. 
By GEORGE KLINGLE. 


| F you and I, to-day, 
- Should stop and lay 
Our life-work down, and let our hands fall where they 
will 
Fall down to lie quite still 
And if some other hand should come, and stoop to find 
The threads we carried, so that it could wind, 
Beginning where we stopped: if it should come to keep 
Our life-work going ; seek 
To earry on the good design 
Distinctively made yours, or mine, 
What would it find ? 
Some work we must be doing, true or false ; 
Some threads we wind; some purpose so exalts 
Itself that we look up to it, or down, 
As to a crown 
To bow before, and we weave threads 
Of different lengths and thickness 
And wind them round 
Till all the skein of life is bound, 
Sometimes forgetting at the task e 
To ask 
The value of the threads, or choose 
Strong stuff to use. 
No hand but winds some thread ; 
It cannot stand quite still till it is dead 
But what it spins and winds a little skein. 
God made each hand for work—not toil-stain 
Is required, but every hand 
Spins, though but ropes of sand. 
If Love should come, 


some mere shreds 


Stooping above when we are done, 
To find bright threads 
That we have held, that it may spin them longer—find 
but shreds 
That break when touched, how cold, 
Sad, shivering, portionless, the hands will hold 
The broken strands and know 
Fresh cause for woe. 


LACES.* 
( av. all the products of human labor there is none 
2 Made by women for 
women, it is essentially feminine in character, and is 
Its man- 
There are communities 


more beautiful than lace. 


really the poetry of industry as it is of dress. 
ner of production is peculiar. 
in various parts of Europe composed almost entirely of 
lace-makers. 
such a one. 

from earliest childhood, some going to schools in Italy 
and elsewhere and at great expense learning the high- 
est branches of the art. In such a community there 
will be some one who is a teacher and held in especially 
high repute. 
work done send their orders to her. 


Business houses or persons desiring 


She makes or has 


made her designs, then, knowing the skill and capacity | 


of the various workers, apportions it in detail to them, 
and perfect indeed must be the work which passes the 
scrutiny of her eye. When all the parts are finished she 
combines them after her design, and so hundreds of 
women may contribute to a piece of work which is still 
in conception the work of one. 

There are three kinds of laces: first, that which is 
made in the hand entirely with bobbins, of which Point 
d’Angleterre is the highest type; second, the cushion 
lace, which is made upon cushions with pins and bob- 
bins; and, last, that which is made by the use of bead- 
ings and detached pieces already manufactured, which 
form a nucleus for the lace work. To this class be- 
longs much of the lace making which has of late been 
so popular with our lady amateurs, and which artists in 


lace approve ‘‘ because it awakens an interest.” There | 


like Breton, 
hand on footing. 


are other laces, which are worked by 


Languedoc is of this class, being 


machine made except the beading on the edge and the | 


tracery around the design, which are done by hand. It 
is easily recognized by its ecru tint and the outlining I 
have mentioned. Cluny is the old Maltese under a new 
name; it is a cushion lace, all of linen, and unequaled 
for substantial use. There is an attempt to replace it 
with a new lace called Medici, which is the same in 
price but closer and not as light in effect. Russian 
lace is also a cushion lace, and exceedingly rich for trim- 
ming. It is used principally for children’s garments 
and collars, but is also beautiful on ladies’ sacques, 
morning wrappers, etc. It is made in Switzerland, in- 
stead of Russia as the name would indicate. Antique 
lace belongs to this class of heavy laces, but is used 
only for uphoistery. Valenciennes, the favorite of a 
past generation, is very little worn, and Breton seems 
to fill the place it once occupied. Honiton, although 
no longer known by that name, is in high favor as the 
Duchesse, which is in fact really a French Honiton. 
Indeed, many of the new laces are only combinations of 





“Madame Carter, 891 Broadway, an expert in lace, has kindly 
given much information on this subject. Also J. & C. Johnston, 
James McCreery & Co,, and A. T. Stewart. 


Honiton, in the west of England, is | 
The women are educated in this industry | 


_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





| the old, and as in architecture they cannot do much 
| more than reproduce the three old types, Doric, Ionic 
and Corinthian, so Point, Honiton and Thread seem 
the foundation of all lace-making, and modern laces 
are variations upon these styles with new names to 
cover their composite character. 


As prices vary with width and quality of lace it is | 


difficult to state them accurately ; but Torchon, Bre- 
ton, Languedoc, Cluny, Russian, Mechlin, Valenci- 
ennes, Thread, Duchesse and Point ascend about in the 
order mentioned, Point d’Angleterre being the most 
costly. Of these, Breton, for ordinary uses, is in 
greatest demand. One reason for its popularity, no 
doubt, is that it is just what it pretends to be, hence in 
good taste. If one can spend a little more, Mechilin is 
| in three grades—-imitation, half real, and real—with 
prices graded to suit them. For elegant toilets the 
Duchesse is most worn, and is very brilliant in effect 
over a dark surface. There is a higher grade of this, 
known as Duchesse point, which is one of the compos- 
| ites alluded to above, and is exquisite for full dress. 


Large collarettes of this and of the plain Duchesse, 


with vest fronts, may be bought for twenty-five dollars, 
and necklaces of the same, with lace pendants in front, 
for two and a half or three dollars; and when one 
thinks of the labor and skill expended upon these 


works of art one wonders that they can be purchased 
for so little. 
There was a time when good taste rigorously de- 


manded real laces or none; but now, so beautiful are 
the imitations, or machine-made, that it is no longer a 
violation of taste or the rules of good dressing to wear 
| them. Placed side by side with the real, they are less 
ethereal and perfect, nor will they endure as well; but 
for ordinary uses they are quite lovely enough, and 
enter very largely into beautiful toilettes to-day. The 
| Spanish lace which is so much worn for trimmings, 


| fichus, ete., is altogether imitation, and yet perfectly 
| en regle ; and so also the French and Italian imitations 
of black Thread. Of course they will not last, but are 
good enough for the purposes of an ephemeral fashion 
such as the fichu. 

other art products. 


The same rule applies to laces as to 
Money spent in the real is a per- 
manent investment, and happy are they who can afford 
| it; but they who cannot may wear the imitation just 
as they may adorn their houses with Parian copies of 
the Antique. 
Among the lovely 


things which 


| the spring has 
| brought us are some new laces. 


| Two of these seem des- 
| tined to displace the Breton and Languedoc in simple 
toilets—the Mirecourt and Newport. They are the prod- 
uct of iron fingers, but soft in texture and very clear 
and beautifulin design. They are about as expensive as 
the two laces named above, but are much more elegant, 
and are already extensively used upon ties, fichus, 
trimmings, ete. 


The Aurillac, another novelty in lace, 
is made of silk, but is so exquisite in quality that it 
looks like some of the varieties of Point and is suitable 
for the most elegant toilets, notwithstanding its being 
| also a product of the loom excepting the tracery around 
the design, which, like the Languedoc, is done by hand. 
Many articles are already trimmed with this beauti- 
ful lace. 


Plaitings in one, two, three or four rows of it 
are worn, making collar, collarette or cape, as one 
may prefer. For those who may desire to make these 
themselves, we would state that they are only a succes- 
sion of plaited ruffles which fall from the throat and 
shape themselves about the shoulders, the upper part 
of the ruffle being of India mull. 

Very pretty collarettes are made of a straight piece 
of mull laid in three or four loose folds and trimmed 
around the lower edge. This produces a square effect in 
front. Then a fold of bias mull upon the upper edge, 
| making it adapt itself to the curve of the neck, the ends 
trimmed all around with lace and falling to the waist, 
completes a graceful attire for the neck. Broad scarfs 
of mull, with embroidered ends tied in a large bow at 
the waist, will be much worn. 


Many will welcome the new fashion of exposing the | 


| throat, which has for some years been closely muffled 
in scarf and ruff as if the fair world had become a prey 
to bronchitis; a style which will look far from beauti- 
ful after we shall have become 
new. 


accustomed to the 








MOVING EXPERIENCES. 
By C. L. Harris. 


THINK one great advantage we writers (even the 


poorest and weakest of us) have over others is that | 


we are constantly on the lookout for new ideas—les- 
sons; weare obliged tobe. I say this at the outset, be- 
cause perhaps some other young mother who has just 
been through a like experience with me might feel dis- 
couraged, and sigh, ‘‘ Ob dear, I wish I lived in such a 
teachable, earnest frame of mind.” Remember, my 
dear unknown friend, for the one word I speak to you 
I need two for myself. 
| experience, that ministers are oftener thinking of their 
| own failures than of their people's, and the little home 


I know, from my own limited | 
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more than for you. 

For months beforehand we knew we were “ going to 
move ;” the where and how were settled later, but the 
moving was sure. 


| sermon that Iam about to preach is for myself even 
| 


I could have done many things to 
make the last week easier all through those months. 
To be sure, every day was a busy one, but a few mo- 
ments each day would not have robbed me, and would 
have made such a difference in the end. Is it not so 
with the change which we all know is coming upon us? 
We know we must go, and we intend to get ready, but 


| 


the days slip by; the event seems so unreal, so intan- 
gible, that we neglect daily preparations and at last 
the call 
waiting for us 


of the ‘‘many mansions” is 
and we are taken by surprise. 


comes one 


I remember years ago visiting an army oflicer’s wife. 
It seemed so odd to see so few knick-knacks, and the 
furniture was almost all of the folding-up order; while 
her carpets made no pretense of fitting, but were square 
rugs. ‘* You know we may go at any moment, and we 
prefer to be ready,” was the answer to my questioning 
face. 


How many times through -this three weeks of 
worry and turmoil, of eager wishing for a little more of 
this or that, I have thought of those words! ‘ Here 
we have no continuing city,” so we need not, we must 
not, set our affections on these ‘‘ things below.” 
Moving taught me another lesson. I suppose that 
in almost every house there are broken chairs, cups or 
vases, etc., that have been put aside to be mended 
“sometime.” Moving brings them all to light, and, as 
you are determined to “ start fair” in your new home, 
you have them mended up as much as possible. But 
with one thing or another the time has gone by; your 
baby boy has whittled up an important part of one 
piece of furniture, and Bridget has lost one of the 
pieces of your highly prized dish. After all, the furni- 
ture is of little matter, though we may as well resolve 
that whatever is worth saving is worth mending at 
once. But has it not 


been the same thing with the 
children? One little flaw and another has been allowed 
to let go. You have been so busied and hurried that 
you have almost unconsciously slipped into the habit 
of threatening your little ones ; 
a worse thing. Call a child to you and make him 
thoroughly understand that he must not repeat a cer- 
tain action; then, if he repeats it, no matter what it 
interrupts, punish him at once. I do not say whip, 
but, in the old Bible phrase, ‘‘Chasten thy son,” just 
as your Father chastens you. Deprive him of some 
little pleasure, and if possible share his punishment. I 
think the sight of a suffering mother brings a child to 
himself quicker than anything else. 

Then a daily quiet little tinkering of boys’ manners is 
much better than once in six or seven years trying to 


I believe we cannot do 


match the pieces and supply the lacks. I was much 
pleased with Mrs. Parental 
Duties, and think we young mothers cannot be told too 
often that we should watch the home manners of our 
children. Still, I believe in a boy’s whistling in his dear 


Beecher’s article on 


mother’s room if she can stand it, and sliding down 
generally. To be sure, it 
makes a noisy house, and it is well once in a while to 


’ 


banisters, and ‘‘cutting up’ 


give the darlings lessons on the text ‘your strength is 
to sit still,” but I believe we would have fewer invalid 
mothers if they romped more with their children, and 
fewer deceitful children if they were not forbidden to 
do things which it is born in them to do. If there is one 
thing born in a boy it is a love for sliding down banis- 
ters and turning somersaults. I always help the 
youngest in his slides, and each one in turn has been 
guided down again and again by mamma. 

It is the same thing asté spending money. It seems to 
me that very few strike the happy medium; either chil- 
dren have too much or they are utterly denied the pleas- 
ure of having their ‘‘own money.” You may say, is 
this a ‘‘moving experience”? Yes, it is. In this fashion. 
In the very height of the cleaning and carpeting—fit- 
ting, and so on—we wanted a loaf of bread, or some- 
thing of that kind, and as Robbie was the only idle one 
I told him to goto the store. ‘‘It will be eight cents, 
Robbie,” I said, ‘‘so you will have—how much?” 

‘*Two cents change; but,mamma,”(coaxingly) ‘‘they 
have sticks of candy at the bakery!” 

I was very sorry, but I stopped to think. 
important to begin right. 





It is so 
‘“Now, Robbie, you may get 
a stick of candy this time, but remember I want my boy 
to learn to say ‘No’ to himself, and please don’t ask me 
| again this week to let you buy candy.” I don’t think 
Robbie will be sorely tempted to cheat as to the change, 
as I know well brought up children sometimes are, 
and half of that stick was saved for Dick, who took it 
from the hot little hand and sucked ecstatically. 

Every time we move the question of associates for 
our children comes up. Here, too, the great thing is 
to guard against leading your children to deceive you. 
Encourage them to bring their friends into your house. 
| Stir up a molasses cake for them (I make an excellent 
one without eggs and but a tablespoonful of lard), and 
win your visitors’ hearts by a nice big piece, eaten on 
| the back piazza. Then tell your boys that if they grow 
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rough, and selfish, and mean, you will conclude they 
have had bad companions, and must keep them apart; and 
keep your word. 


| 


I believe no punishment is better for a | 


Our Young Folks. 





| a great flurry and turning and 


boy than from one to three hours spent in a room where | INTERPRETATION OF PRIZE PUZ. | 


no book but the Bible can be found. Always be sure he 
can get at thag. 


| 


Last of all comes the delightful, pleasant experience 


when the last piece of oil-cloth is fitted, the last shade 


hung, and the home-life which has been so broken up | 


begins again. Are not these fresh starting-places God- 
given? 
too well to make many resolutions, but the new life 
should be marked by some improvement. Many and 
many a household never gathers together for family wor- 
ship; begin it now. And do not let the necessary ab- 
As your chil- 
dren grow old enough to read, if the little ones require 


sence of the father hinder this service. 


your care the older ones can take it in turn to read a few 
verses and one of the many forms of prayer. But this 
subject has been dwelt upon so lately in these columns 
that I refrain from saying more. 


Last of all, my experience in moving teaches me to 


move as seldom as possible. There are crosses in every 
lot, and drawbacks in every house, so be sure a move 
is a good move before you take it. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[T'he editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.) 

We saw in the Christian Union a short time since a wish expressed 
for some one to send a recipe for making good Graham bread with- 
out sweetening. The following is the way we make ours, and think 
it is very good and healthy. If it will be of any benefit to others it 
is a pleasure to send it, as we use this article of diet as an indispen- 
sable one, and would recommend every family to use it instead of the 
fine flour bread, cake or rolls. Yours respectfully, 

SHAKER SIsTERS. 

To make Yeast for good Graham Bread.—Steep thoroughly 
one large handful good hops, strain, and pour on while hot to 
eight middling sized potatoes, one and a half quarts fine flour. 
Then add half cup salt. one cup good sugar and one table- 
spoonful ginger. Stir all the lumps out; when cool add one 
pint good yeast; set in a warm place to rise. When sufficiently 
risen bottle tight and keep in a cool place. 

To Make the Bread.—At night boil eight potatoes, pour the 
water from the potatoes boiling hot upon a cup full of flour ; 
when cool, add more cool water and flour according to the 
quantity you wish to make of bread, then add one cup of the 
yeast above named. This forms a batter which should be set in 
a warm place in cold weather (inthe summer itis warm enough 
in any kitchen) till morning, then add Graham meal enough 
to make it not quite as stiff as fine flour, as the meal will 
swell more than flour. It is as much better for kneading as 
any other bread, but will do without. 
before putting into the baking pans; then rise a little before 
putting into the oven. Should the batter be a little sour in 
the morning add a little soda. But it should not be sour. 


Can you tell me what is the value of the granite iron ware which I 
have seen both warmly commended and severely criticised in different 
newspapers? I have learned to trust the commendations of The 
Christian Union in such matters, and should be glad to know your 
opinion as to its value for household use. 

The granite iron ware is used in the manufacture of house- 
hold utensils by the St. Louis Stamping Co., No. 57 Beekman 
Street, New York. Some misapprehension seems to have 
existed regarding its character, arising chiefly perhaps from a 
mistaken allusion to it in The Christian Union a couple of 
years ago, which, however, was subsequently corrected in our 
columns. Weare glad to have another opportunity of re- 
moving this impression, which we unwittingly created, by 
yiving the results of some personal examination which we 
have made into its merits. The ‘ ware” is produced by dip- 
ping the sheet-iron utensil into a preparation much resembling 
cream, and subjecting it to an intense incandescent heat ; 
or, in other words, burning it like crockery. Though not so 
cheap as stamped tin ware, it is cheaper than porcelain ware, 
and is manufactured into every imaginable article for kitchen, 
table, or bedroom. The merit of this ware lies principally in 
its smooth and clean surface, much like porcelain ware, save 
in color, as the “ granite’ has a glazed and mottled appear- 
ance and resembles granite. It retains heat; is not liable to 
burn the contents of the cooking vessels; is easily cleaned ; 


does not rust, and is durable, unless subjected to unnecessarily | 


rough treatment. We have used it in our domestic work for 
several years with entire satisfaction. 

Will you tell me how I can remove white paint from black walnut 
furniture? Ihave a bedstead with two or three disagreeable streaks 
of white paint across the side, probably caused by carelessly shoving 
the bedstead against a door. 

Also, will you please inform a number of readers where we may 
find the origin of ** Consistency, thou art a jewel"? A. W. P. 

A good rubbing with turpentine should remove the paint, 
but it will require some patience. After it is removed the 
spots must be rubbed with a simple furniture polish. 

The origin of the familiar saying is in dispute. Its history 
runs back into obscurity. 


Squash Biscuits.—Warm stewed and sifted squash, butter 
for shortening, flour and yeast; worked stiff ; let it rise, make 
into biscuits and bake. No other fluid used except what is in 
the squash. 


J. M. C.—Mostyn & Blatch, 27 White Street, New York, 
are agents for Andrew Coates’s linen threads. Auchincloss 
Bros., 47 and 49 White Street, for J. & P. Coates’s cotton. 


We are no longer children, and know ourselves | 


ZLLE. 
sy Berra SANGSTER. 

faction when I came home from school Nan 

me at my five finger exercises, and I sat staring at 
my music book and drumming very hard. The book 
was shut, and I was looking in a fixed lost way at the 
red cover. When I looked up the white wall in front 
of me looked green. 


set 


‘* Nan,” called I, ‘‘ who has chafiged this room?” 
‘*Nobody,” says Nan from her book by the fire. 
“Oh, but there has, Nan. Whatis the matter? It 
all green.” 
Nan laughed. 


vA 


‘Why, Berta, you have been looking at 
your red book so long that your eyes are the matter, 
not the wall. 


| find the fault in ourselves, not in what we grumble 


Let it stand and rise | 








about, if only we would look sharp.” 

That is Nan all over, forever throwing in a little 
moral when you least expect it. 

‘*But what makes it green?” 

‘“What did I tell you about complementary colors 
yesterday ?” 

“Why, you said—you said that 
composed of an infinite number of tints shading into 
each other, and all shining together, but that it could be 
separated into seven distinct colors by a prisin. 


white light was 


were violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, orange and 
red. Take one of these away and mix the rest, and 
you would have two colors which would make white. 
Any two colors that would make white were called 
complementary colors—as red and yellowish green; 
orange and Prussian blue.” 

‘*Well, then, don’t you see why the wall looked 
green? You had looked at the red so long that for the 
time your eyes were tired and could not perceive red 
at all. 
When you turned to the white wall, as the red made 
no impression it seemed to be color of the other tints ; 
the white minus red; green. Had your book been 
green the wall would have looked rosy. 


Red would make no impression upon them. 


spots you complained of seeing the other day were 
from the same cause. You had been looking at the 
sun till your eyes were so dazed with light that you 
could take no impression of white or any of its colors. 
So things looked black.” 

I expected a moral like ‘‘Too much candy spoils the 
taste for bread,” but none came. 
interested in her book. I sat and thought awhile; then 
I drummed a while longer; then I called out. 

“Nan.” 

“iar” 

‘Tam through with five fingers for to-day.” 

‘* Well,” in an absent minded tone. 

I went to the table and began turning over the books 
and papers. 
sock by Nan. 
coals while the questions came pushing, crowding up 
till it seemed that some of them must hop out of my 
mouth. But Nan was deep, very deep, in her book, 
and never noticed how unusually quiet I was. Nan 
always puts so much energy into whatever she does 
that she seldom notices anything else. I wonder if all 
I did wish she would look 


She was too much 


By and by I came and sat down on a has- 


girls of eighteen are so? 


up, but it was a comfort to know she would be just as 
much lost in my questions if I could only get her 
started. At last I ventured. 

“en.” 

“an?” 

‘What makes that noise?” 

‘The fire.” 

“Yes. What makes that?” 

‘““Mr. Oxygen is at work there I suppose. He is 


usually chief agent in such things.” 

‘““Who is he, Nan? Is that him with the yellowish 
red coat? 

‘*No, that is Mr. Carbon, a great friend of Oxygen. 
You don’t recognize him because he usually dresses in 
black. He is in black in the niineral coals, in anthra- 
cite, cannel and bituminous, and also in charcoal, soot, 
bone-black and an impure form used in printers’ ink. 


I rather think many times we should | 


These | 


| good. 


The black | 


| and white. 


I sat there a long time looking into the | 


457 


whirling. That is heat. 
But we can talk about that some other time. Stick to 
oxygen now. Any more questions ? 
‘Oh, yes; and that blue flame is gas ?” 

‘Yes, that is a compound of equal amounts of car- 
bon and oxygen. We call it carbonous oxide, and write 
it ‘C. O.’ in chemistry. 


You always see it playing 


over a fresh anthracite fire. Sut you must be careful 
it does not dance down your throat and into your lungs 
and blood. It is a narcotic poison. You would grow 
sleepy, and by and by turn purple and feel numb, then, 
I am afraid, sleep to wake no more. 
cent. in the air is fatal.” 

“Oh, dear! 

‘Yes, it easily passes through heated cast iron. 
we will try to keep our room filled with fresh air. You 
will find that the best Now, if there hap- 
pen to be twice as much carbon as oxygen you have 
carbonic dioxide (C Ox), 
This oxide will make you sleepy, acting in the 
same way as the other. 


Even four per 


’ 


Can it get out \ 


3ut 
‘cure all.’ 


of which you must also be- 
ware. 
It will probably at some time 
be used by physicians for this purpose as an anges- 
thetic. 
bonous oxide, it is much more likely to be present, as 


Although not quite as active as its cousin, car- 


it is thrown into the atmosphere by people in breathing, 
by burning and by fermenting. Yet you must not 
think because it is not good for you that it is not good 
for anything. They breathe the 
carbon as you breathe the oxygen in the air. 


The plants live on it. 
The sun- 
light, acting through the leaves, separates the gas; the 
plant takes the carbon and sends the oxygen back into 
the atmosphere. You will find this same wonderful 
harmony all through nature. It all works together for 
The plants live upon what would be death to 
you.” 

‘** But what do I need oxygen for? 
up inside.” 


Tam not burning 


‘**Considerable burning is done inside of you; that 
is what keeps you warm. Just leave that for the pres- 
ent, young lady. We will take up physiology some 
other day.” 

‘*Has Sir Oxygen any other friends ?” 

“Oh, many! He is a tremendously friendly fellow. 
Fluo- 
rine is a colorless gas not found free in nature. It is 
used with hydrogen in etching glass for the ornament- 
ed door-lights you see so much. Oxygen and fluorine 
That is what keeps your teeth so hard 
The fluorine in the enamel wards off oxy- 
gen. When the enamel breaks the 

“Decay ? 

“That is one form. Rust is another. Let us finish 
the list of Oxygen’s friends, now we have begun, be- 
fore we discuss what he does. 


Indeed, Monsieur Fluorine is his only enemy. 


never combine. 


teeth soon decay.” 
Is that burning ?” 


I scarcely know whether 
we can call hydrogen a friend or not. Like many 
friends, so called at least, he is better liked the farther 
off he is. It is the 
lightest thing known, and on that account is used to 
fill balloons. 
hydrogen oxide and peroxide. Hydrogen oxide is 
water (I20). A great blessing you think that; but I 
fancy Oxygen does not think so. Water puts out all 
his fires. 


Hydrogen is a colorless gas also. 


It only unites directly with oxygen in 


When alone it is 
About the only propensity to 
movement it ever exhibits is its intense anxiety to get 
away from oxygen. 
ron, silicon, titanium, and with oxygen at high temper- 
ature four among sixty-three elements. It 
counteracts the oxygen in the air; good for us that it 
But in 


‘*There is nitrogen, another gas. 
the most quiet of gases. 


Nitrogen unites directly ‘with bo- 
these 


does, as the oxygen would burn us up alone. 


| all four forms of combination with oxygen it is eager 


to be clear of him. 
by an electric spark. 
‘*Gold and silver (aurum and argentum) are kings of 
the realm, and prefer to hold aloof from busy workers 
like our hero. Both the combinations with gold will 
separate under the influence of light or heat. The silver 
oxides are curiously unstable. Argentine oxide will 


Any of them may be decomposed 


| explode if two pieces are rubbed together, even if very 
| gently. 


But he in brown appears in lignite, in dark lead in | 


graphite, and is usually colorless in diamond.” 

“Ts that carbon ?” 

‘* Yes, so is peat. 
all. 
too. When anything burns it unites with oxygen.” 

‘*What is the flame ?” 

‘*That is the gases that arise, heated until they give 
light. 
grows luminous, or gives light.” 

‘*Where does the heat come from ?” 

‘That is a hard thing to explain to you, Berta. Heat 
is motion—motion of small particles of things called 
atoms. When carbon and oxygen rush together (as 


But you can’t see Sir Oxygen at 


| lead there is plumbic peroxide. 


Oxygen is a colorless gas; tasteless and odorless 


When anything grows hot enough it always | 


| 


they do, for they are very fond of each other), it causes 


‘*Now, the unions of oxygen and the elements iron, 
lead and zine are very strong. Ferric trioxide is not 
found in nature, but ferric oxide is, in two forms, spec- 
ular iron and hematite. Ferroso-ferric oxide is mag- 
netites. Ferrous oxide is found in copperas. Queer 
names, you think them? Well, here are worse. With 

It’ is used with potas 
Plumbic oxide is used 
Zine oxide is the red zine ore 


sium in red lead for painting. 
in manufacturing glass. 
we find in the earth. But when lead, zine or iron is 
the subject on hand I will explain these.” 

‘‘Nan, I can’t see how you know Oxygen is in the 
world at all. You can’t see him.” 

‘*How do you know the wind blows, Berta? 
cannot see it.” 

‘*T can see what it does.” 

‘‘Exactly. We tell where Oxygen is by what he 
does—keeps up all the fires, builds almost the whole 
mass of theearth. Wateriseight-ninths oxygen. One- 


You 
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half all minerals, three-fourths all animals, and four- 
fifths of all vegetables oxygen. Few rocks you 
would have without friend Oxygen. Silicon and oxy- 
gen go to make up one hundred and thirty-three spe- 
cies of rock I cannot 
stop to mention even the few whose names I remem- 


is 


limestone, feldspar, mica, ete. 
ber. Then the precious stones are many of them due 
to his presence. The garnets have twenty per cent. of 
oxygen. Silicon and oxygen are found in agates, chal- 
cedonies, rock crystal and amethysts.” 

**Those, you said, gained their name because the 
Greeks thought they would prevent intoxication ?” 

‘Yes; With 


aluminum (a brilliant bluish-white metal) we have ru- 


and with hydrogen we have opals. 


bies, sapphires, and emery that you use for scouring 


needles. So you see oxygen is a very active sub- 


stance.” 

‘* What else does he do?” 

**Really, Berta, Il have only two minutes more before 
You look at the little orange- 
That is 
than I 


I must go and get tea. 
red spots of rust on steel for his next work. 
iron oxide—one that is rather common 
like.” 

** Just one more ‘quiz,’ Nan. 
funny name ?” 

*Oh! That goes back to 1781, when Lavoisier called 
it so acid, and ‘ 


more 


How did he 


get his 


from two Greek words, ‘ oxus,’ ge- 
In 
those days it was thought oxygen was the cause of all 
But now it is known acids do not owe their 


However, the poor fellow 


nein,’ toform. So you see it means acid-former. 
acidity. 
acidity to oxygen at all. 
will probably bear his slanderous name to the end of 


the chapter. He has had better ones, though, now and 


again, as ‘vital air’ and ‘ fire-feeder.’” 

When Nan was gone I sat blinking at the fire that 
meant so much to me now, and I wished to ask so 
I thought how I had heard Nan 
I wanted to know 


People tell Nan 


many more questions. 
say she wanted to know everything. 
about a great many things just then. 
she must die without knowing it all. 
And I suppose I went to sleep, for I had a little talk 
I told him I liked him be- 
cause he was so earnest and industrious, and obeyed so 
the ninth 


with Sir Oxygen myself. 


well the ‘‘Do with your might” verse in 
chapter of Ecclesiastes. 





TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 

LAYING 

By a 





DOWN LIFE. 


LovER OF CHILDREN. 


“He that loseth his life for my sake shall find it. MatTrT. x., 39. 
“NRNEST is a wide-awake, active boy who has re- 
4-4 cently entered upon a Christian life. Now, we 
all know that our dear Lord does not ask his children 
to stop their play when they come to him; but he does 
ask them to play like little Christians, and if they will 
let him he will delight to be with them on the play- 
ground as well as in the prayer-meeting. Perhaps you 
will wonder what this has to do with laying down life. 
You say that missionaries have a chance to do that 
sometimes, but boys and girls in America in the year 
1881—why, that’s quite another thing! We will see. 

Ernest entered heartily into the sport of marble play- 
ing when that season came round, and as he played for 
‘*keeps” it was not long before complaints began to be 
made against him. He was a good player and did win 
a good many marbles, and nobody likes to lose at play, 
be it money or marbles. 

A gambling saloon is pretty sure some day or other 
to have a shooting affair within its walls, and boys who 
gamble at marbles nearly always get into trouble before 
the season is over. 

Ernest resented the hard talk about his playing, and 
one day when he met his pastor he told him how unjust 
and unkind the boys were. The pastor listened kind- 
ly; he was one of the men who have the good sense 
and the good taste to love boys. When Ernest paused 
he said: 

‘* Well, Ernest, you do win a good many marbles, 
don’t you?” 

‘“Why, yes. sir, of course I do.” 

“‘T wonder, now, if you ever ask the Lord Jesus 
about this marble playing ?” 

‘* Yes, sir, I do,” answered Ernest heartily. 

‘** And what do you ask him ?” 

‘*T ask him to let me hit.” 

‘*Ernest, do you ever ask him to let another 
hit ?” 

‘No, sir; of course I don’t.” 

‘Why not?” 

‘* Why, I want to get all the marbles I can.” 

‘It seems as if the other boys might like to win 
sometimes,” said Mr. Burch thoughtfully. ‘‘ Ernest, 
are you trying to show God to the boys ?” 

‘“Yes, Mr. Burch, I am,” very earnestly. 

‘**Do you ever talk to them about God ?” 

‘Yes, sir, Ido; I’dlike to have the boys know him.” 

‘* Well, de they seem to want him much ?” 


| your choice among the boys, and see 


_THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


‘No, Mr. Burch, I think the boys don’t care much 


| about God.” 


‘* Well, Ernest, I don’t know as I wonder much at it. 
The God that they see is your God. He lets you have 
tell you to ask him to 
not showing them the 


all that you want but does not 
give them anything! You are 
God who lays down his life.” 

‘*What do you mean by that, Mr. Burch ?” 

‘*Giving up the things that we want is the very heart 
of Christ’s religion. Christ laid down his life for us, 
and we are to lay down our lives for others. If we lose 
our life, that is, our will, our way, our pleasure, our 
advantage, for Christ’s sake, we shall find the real life 
which he only can give. Try it, Ernest; lose your life, 
if they won't 
think better of your God.” 

Ernest thought a moment, and then he said, very de- 
cidedly : 

** Now, see here, Mr. 
ture !” 

** And so it isn’t; but it isn’t human nature the world 
is crying after. There’s plenty of that all around, as 
we all know. What the folks, big and little, who do 
not know God, are wanting to see is div/ne nature, and 
that is the kind of nature that gives itself away and 
doesn’t ask to have anything back in return.” 

But is it possible for boys and girls to have this kind 
of nature ? 
any one who wants it. 
to take it heart and life 
through many years has been *‘finding his own life” 


Burch, that isn’t human na- 


Certainly it is; because Christ gives it to 
It is easier for a young person 
into his than for one who 
all the time, because he is settled into selfish habits. 
Have you never seen that the habit of waywardness 
The 


boy or girl who looks out for number one, and is al- 


loving one’s OWn Way—grows upon a person? 
ways trying to please the dear self and to have a good 
time, is the one who has the most trouble; and it is a 
trouble that grows worse and worse all the time. Do 
you see how, finding his life, he is all the time losing it ? 

It is often said that there is no class of people who 
are so happy in their work as missionaries, and yet 
they are the ones who have given up nearly all that we 
think makes life pleasant. What makes them happy, 
then? Why, they have found the other kind of life 
as far from the self-life as the east is from the west 
which fills them with deep content. 

But they are not a grain happier than any child in 
our land may be to-day, who learns this deep and 
sweet secret of laying down life for others. 

It is this spirit that gives up the biggest orange, the 
best seat, the coveted play-spell, and does it cheerfully. 
And these things are not hard to do, when we remem- 
ber for whose sake we do them! For our sakes Jesus 
left his home in heaven, and came to live a hard life on 
earth which was to be closed by a cruel death. He 
knew it all, and yet he chose it: cannot we, for his 
sake, choose some of the things that are not the most 
pleasant, and thus show our love for him ? 

A dear little girl who has this sweet spirit in her 
heart was given a seat at school with a coarse, hard 
girl who tried in every way to make her little neigh- 
bor angry. Perhaps she did not know that it was the 
dear Christ she saw in gentle Agnes, but certain it is 
that she persecuted him cruelly. 

At last Agnes was tempted to think that all her self- 
denying patience and love were wasted upon such a 
hard-hearted girl, and she said to herself, ‘Ill give 
her back as good as she sends.” 

The opportunity came very soon, but with it came 
the sweet words ‘‘for my sake,” and she answered 
sweetly as before. 

But this time the little persecutor looked on in won- 
der, for her eyes were opened to see the Lord! and 
from that time she was Agnes’s friend. 

“Ah! the life that loses itself is the conquering life ! 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My De ar Nephe we and Niece oe 
\ XCEPT going into the woods with you to pick the 
14 flowers nothing could please me better than the 


boxes of fragrant and lovely blossoms which have come 
to my desk. 





Uncle Sam handled them rather roughly, 


breaking some of the boxes, spilling and crushing the | 


flowers, but he left in every one the sweetness of the 
remembrance and the affection which you put there,and 
which I shall keep for my cheer and comfort long after 
every trace of the blossoms has disappeared. 

That gun question has, I suspect, given all my boys a 
good chance for discussion, and I admit there is some- 
thing in what John says in his answer. But what I 
want you to do is to keep an account for a year of the 
actual incidents in which guns accomplished good, 
and over and against them the incidents in which they 
did harm; and compare them. But John may tell you 


what he thinks. 
May 2, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 
I was glad to see you noticed my letter, but the advice you gave is 
not as | expected. It pleased mamma, she says “ it is just splendid.” 
| She, like you, is an enemy of guns. My papa is in Colorado, where 
| there are plenty of wild animals and Indians. He kept two muskets 
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over his bed last Fall while in the mountains. He would never shoot 
| anything, unless it was to defend his life. If I should go to Colorado 

I would need a gun as a weapon of defense. I will make you a list 

of good things guns are doing. Hawks often visit farm-yards and 

carry off chickens; the farmer’s son takes his gun and shoots the 

hawks; that’s one good thing. He also shoots crows when they 
scratch up the corn, and minks and weasels when they kill young 
chickens and eat eggs, and he shoots rats and*snakes, and sometimes 
dogs go mad and have to be shot. A gun often does good in frighten 
ing off a robber. In Colorado the sheep-herders use guns to shoot 
coyotes and wolves, to prevent them from killing the sheep. The bad 
things guns are doing is when they are in the hands of careless men 
and boys ; sometimes men in anger or drunkenness shoot each other, 
and bad boys kill innocent harmless birds. As long as there are good 
and bad people in the world all things will be used for good and bad 
purposes. 

I think the good things guns are doing will compare favorably with 
the bad things when we consider that to the bad, bad things belong. 

Affectionately yours. 
Joun B. T. 

Thank you for writing to me just what you think 
If there is any prospect of your going to Colorado to 
live, make a business of cultivating a clear head, quick 
thought, a correct eye, a steady hand—in short, put 
and body into superb working 
order ; then it won't take you long to adapt yourself to 
any circumstance. 


every part of your mind 


This is only repeating what I said 
before, but lam assure I am right as Isuppose you are 
that you are right. 
GRINNELL, April 18th, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

[ should like to be one of your nieces. I am ten years old. 
a little missionary circle called the * Busy Bees.” 
I have a little baby brother. His name is Hayward. 
and a half years old. He is a great mischief. 
the snow last Fall, “*Oh my gracie! 
minister, 


I go to 
I have no pets but 
He is about two 
He said when he saw 
Sugar—cold!” My papa isa 
He preaches sermons to the children every Sunday morn- 
ing. It is now the 18th of April, and the snow-banks are not gone 
yet. Perhaps some of the cousins would be interested to know that 
this place is the highest point of land between the Mississippi and 
Des Moines rivers. Your affectionate niece, Amy S. 


Is it true that where you live the noise is less than in 
lower points ? 
the fainter the become from the same causes. 
Some one who went very high up in a balloon said he 
could scarcely hear the sound of his own voice. Do 
you know why that is? Iam glad you and your little 
friends are doing missionary work. 


The higher up you go on a mountain 
sounds 


Remember as you 
work to do it for Christ’s sake, not merely to have fun 
for an afternoon. 

HAMILTON. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have enjoyed the letters in your Writing Desk so much that I feel 
as though I must write and tell you so and ask you to adopt one more 
nephew. 

Before we moved here we lived in Auburn, where is situated one of 
our three State prisons. I once visited the prison, and I shall never 
forget the visit ax long as I live. 

It was sad to see so many men clad in prison-gray, confined within 
those gloomy walls for breaking the laws of their country. The 
prisoners are hard at work from morning till night. Some manu- 
facture boots and shoes. Others are kept at work in the cabinet 
shop, and all are hard at work at something. The prisoners are not 
allowed to speak to each other without the keeper’s permission, and 
an officer of the prison; is always with visitors to see that they do 
not speak to the prisoners or help them to any means of escape. 
Around the prison are walls on the top of which sentries are con- 
stantly on the watch to see that no prisoner escapes from the keeper. 
If he escapes from the armed keeper who is constantly with the 
prisoners that work in his shop until they are locked up in thei: 
cells for the night he must then run the risk of being shot by the 
sentries on the walls. Just,before I left the*prison a convict came up 
to me and handed me a beautiful rattlebox made out of thirty dif- 
ferent pieces of wood. Then, with much emotion, which he strug- 
gled hard to master, he said: ‘ As soon as my eyes fell upon you 
I was reminded of my own little boy, and I give you this that when 
you look upon it you may remember to shun evil associates. They 
were my ruin.” And now whenever I see it 1 remember his words, 
** Shun evil associates; they were my ruin.” And now, dear Auntie, 
I must close, or my letter will be too long. I am, 


Your loving nephew, Witiram L. M. 


The trouble is that evil companions do not always 
wear a plain label, and it requires a cautious 
and discerning person to know them. Evil begins in 
small things, and very few boys or men are so bad as 
to be utterly repulsive. 


very 


And, sad to say, many pleas- 
ant companions have some evil influence which we are 
So, not 
only shun evil companions, but shun evil *m compan- 
ions. 


in danger of feeling to our very great hurt. 


March 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little girl six years old. I havea brother. His name is Ned- 
die, and he has written to you twice, and that is what started me. I 
want it to be a surprise for Neddie, and papa too. I have a good 
many playthings, but I get tired of them very quickly. I had a wax 
doll for Christmas. I have some jacks, and I am not tired of them yet, 
bat I suppose I will be soon. I am collecting curiosities—dried-up 
leaves, and dried-up flowers, and such things—and I have some nuts 
from the Garden of Eden. I have some very pretty cards that a lady 
in Germany sent me. This is my first year in school, and I only go 
in the morning, and I study writing, spelling, reading and numbers. 
The days when we get everything perfect we have perfect tickets. 
When we get five little tickets then we get a large one, and when we 
get five large ones we get a very large one, and I have one now. I 
am just getting my examination for the second reader. I do not 
know how to spell all the words, 80 mamma tells me. I could write 
you a great many things more, but Neddie has told them all. Good- 
by, with a kiss, From Mary P. P. 

What has become of the hill your papa made, now 
that the snow has gone? It is fortunate for a little girl 
who gets so quickly tired of things that strawberries 
and peaches and flowers don’t last all the year. But 
how do you get along with the same father and mother 

| and brother? Do you get tired of them? I guess not. 


| 


| What do you suppose makes the difference between the 











May 


Li, 1881. 





things you get tired of soon and the things that last all 
the time, and grow better and better to you every day? 
There is a verse in the Bible which says, ‘‘Set your affec- 
tions on things above, not on things on the earth,” and 
you have begun to find the reason of that. The things 
that last are the ones to love ; there is something in you 
that wants more than toys and play. So when you are 
tired of them, give yourself good study and good work 
to do. 
Stroveuton, March 2. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I hope you have a little room for me to be one of your nieces. I 
don’t think that you have had a letter from Stoughton before. I live 
on a farm, and have two sisters and three brothers. I have a dog 
named Skip, and he is very fat. My father keeps a horse and two 
cows; the horse’s name is Kate, and the cows’ names are Topsy and 
Kinsley. Iam eleven years old. I have a little cousin down to the 
next house, named Gracie. I go to school, and have a mile and a half 
to walk. I study arithmetic, spelling, geography, and grammar. I 
went to school every day last term, but the snow has been so deep 
that I was absent some days this term. Good-by. Etva S. 

If your Kate is as good as ours you are fortunate. 
Our Kate is always ready to do more than her share of 
the work, and to do it as well as she can. We have but 
one cow; her name is Polly; she lets the children ride 
on her back. The other day Carl was very lonely be- 
cause Rex was away, afid he went to Polly, who was 
lying on the grass, put his arms around her neck, and 
laid his head against her, and she seemed to under- 
stand he was lonely and to enjoy comforting him. 
haps she sympathized with him because she was lonely 
for the want of her little calf. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., May 3, 1851. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have read some of the letters from your nieces and nephews, and 

I thought I would like to be one of your nephews too, and write you 


a letter. 


| your nephews and nieces very much. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


some of it hanging in my room. Part of it came 
wrapping a lovely bunch of rose-buds, whose fragrance 
is still sweet although the roses are quite dry. Is 
Crystal Lake one of that group of lakes west of Pilatka? 


BLAIRSVILLE, March 21, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am eleven years old, and live in the country on a large farm. We 
do not take The Christian Union, but my grandpa does, and after he 
is through with it he gives it to us. I enjoy reading the letters from | 
Ihave four brothers and two 
sisters. 
I have taken music lessons, but cannot play very well yet. 
will take lessons this summer again. 
think they will find it rather cold. 

Ihave an old sheep and little lamb for my pets. I do not care as 
much for pets as I do for books. I have read * Ethel * Lit- 
tle Women,” “ Four Girls at Chautauqua,” and * An Old-Fashioned 
Boy,” and others ; am reading “ Pilgrim’s Progress” 
close, hoping you will claim me as 

Your affectionate niece, 


I am not going to school now, as the winter term has closed. 
I think I 
The robins have come, but I 


Linton,” 


now. I will now 


GERTIE M. G. 
You will get more instruction from books, perhaps, 
but from living things under your care you will learn 
from the original book of nature. Last week I let our 
squirrels out into the room, and the mocking-bird and 
they had a fine frolic. The bird sings magnificently 
now, and pet. He has learned to call the 


is a great 


| name of our man, and amuses us all very much by his 


Per- | 


imitations of all sorts of noises. 
very beautiful. 
One of my friends asks me if any of my young peo- 


Some of his songs are 


| ple can classify these animals, which are so skillfully 


Perhaps you would like to hear some of the things my papa wrote 
| 


me from Egypt and Palestine. 


He said in his letter from Cairo he sawa very funny sight—along- | 


legged Arab, with no trousers, on a donkey. His feet would have 
touched the ground if he had not curled his toes up. 


to stop he simply stood up, and the donkey slipped out from under him. 


When he wished | 


Then the donkey turned around, as if he enjoyed the fun, and set up | 


such an awful braying that it would have drowned a whole brass band. 

The houses of the Arabs have merely mud walls: They have no 
chairs, but these people squat on the ground. 
foot high serves for a table when they eat. They cook over one little 
stove, which is not bigger than a hat, with nothing but a pan of coals 
on it. 

Perhaps this letter is long enough for once; but I will write you 
some other time and tell you about the letter from Palestine. 


From your loving nephew, Wiuue O. L. 


We are all glad to welcome you, Iam sure. My boys 


A little stool about a | 


would be glad to exchange their goat for that donkey | 


But, on the 
whole, I hope you won’t suggest it, because he might 
It is very curious to see 


if your father would bring him home. 


drown the music of our birds. 
the manners and customs of different countries in eat- 
ing. Did you ever think that there was as much differ- 
ence among the rude and the polite among the Arabs 
and the Japanese, eating with their fingers or their 
chop-sticks, as there is in the manners of our people 


who use knives and forks? A Turkish gentleman told 


me the other day that when he first came to this coun- | 


try he thought people were very rude at the table, 
although he came from a place where the family gath- 
ered about the table on the middle of which was acom- 
mon dish from which all ate with their fingers. 
must not pride ourselves that we are the most polite at 
table simply because we have knives and forks. I have 
seen a Turk eat with his fingers very gracefully, and a 
Japanese use his chop-sticks with a charming skill that 
made me quite ashamed of our ruder utensils. 
hear about the letter from Palestine. 
St. AGNES ScHOOL, March 19, 1881. 

Dear Aunt Patience : 

I was very much surprised the other day. I did not know that The 
Christian Union was sent to Brazil. Last week, Friday, one of those 
little girls that I wrote to you about, that came from Brazil, received 
a letter from a friend, and they said that there was something in The 
Christian Union about them. I have just been reading a lovely book, 
“Old Mam’selle’s Secret.” I have read a great many other books. I 
like to read very much. Fairy tales are my favorite books. 
now Close this long letter. 

From your affectionate niece, Jessie M. B. 

Of course The Christian Union is taken in Brazil. It 
seems a long way to send a weekly paper, but there 
are few places on this great world now where English- 
speaking people do not go. 
thorne’s ‘‘ Wonder Book” 
sen’s ‘Fairy Tales” ? 


Have you ever read Haw- 


St. JOHNSBURY, March 28, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Tama little girl eight years old. I have two little sisters; one, 
Annie, who is four years old, and baby, who is not named yet. I had 
a dear little brother and his name was Harry. 
we miss him dreadfully every day. We went down to Florida in 
1880. We first took the train and went to New York and stayed there 
over night, and went to Charleston by steamboat, and then we went 
to Savannah. The Bonaventure Cemetery there was the most beauti- 
ful you ever saw. There was the beautiful moss swinging in the air, 
and below the branches were little ferns. Then we went to Jackson- 
ville and took our breakfast. And then we went to Palatka and 
stayed over night, and then we sailed up to Florence landing, and 
then we went in a donkey cart to Crystal Lake, where uncle Horace’s 
house is, and stayed two months. My letter is too long already so I 
must leave off, and hope to become one of your loving nieces. 

Yours truly Appiz M. L 


How beautiful that long moss must look. I have 


So we | 


Let us | 


I must | 


and Hans Christian Ander- | 


He is dead now, and | 


put into rhyme: 


Alligator, Beetle, Porcupine, Whale, 
Bobolink, Panther, Dragon-fly, Snail, 
Crocodile, Monkey, Buffalo, Hare, 
Dromedary, Leopard, Mud-turtle, Bear, 
Elephant, Badger, Pelican, Ox, 
Flying-fish, Reindeer, Anaconda, Fox, 
Guinea-pig, Dolphin, Antelope, Goose, 
Humming-bird, Weasel, Pickerel, Moose, 
Ibex, Rhinoceros, Owl, Kangaroo, 
Jackal, Opossum, Toad, Cockatoo, 


Kingfisher, Peacock, Ant-eater, Bat, 
Lizard, Ichneumon, Honey-bee, Rat, - 


Mocking-bird, Camel, Grasshopper, Mouse, 
Nightingale, Spider, Cuttlefish, Grouse, 
Ocelot, Pheasant, Wolverine, Ank, 
Periwinkle, Ermine, Katydid, Hawk, 
Quail, Hippopotamus, Armadillo, Moth, 
Rattlesnake, Lion, Woodpecker, Sloth, 
Salamander, Goldfinch, Angle-worm, Dog, 
Tiger, Flamingo, Scorpion, Frog, 
Unicorn, Ostrich, Nautilus, Mole, 

Viper, Gorilla, Basilisk, Sole, 
Whippoorwill, Beaver, Centipede, Fawn, 
Xantho, Canary, Pollywog, Swan, 
Yellow-hammer, Eagle, Hyena, Lark, 
Zebra, Chameleon, Butterfly, Shark. 


Let me see what you can do with it. 


Affectionately, Aunt Patience. 








A CHEMICAL JINGLE 
Evolved from the Guess Story in The Christian Union of Feb. 16. 
are the gases, in unseen masses, 


\/ E 
\ Ruling the world and weather ; | 


Oxygen, Hydrogen, Fluorine, Nitrogen- | 
Working alone or together. | 


By Katie L. DEERING. 


The sun, our king-father, has sent us to gather 
His tribute from earth, air, and ocean ; 

And, incomprehensible, yet quite indispensable, 
We live in perpetual motion. 


Oxygen Iam. England and Siam 
Claim me alike as a dweller; 

For universality is all but my quality, 
And I roam from your roof to your cellar. | 


In firelight I quiver, I rush in the river, 
And life through the pulse I send leaping ; 
Sometimes deleterious, and always mysterious, 
I hold all the world in my keeping. 


I've brothers, and cousins, and friends by the dozens, 
Who frequently lend me assistance. 

With some I work closely and sometimes jocosely, 
While others I keep at a distance. 


Here’s one, for example, a very fair sample, 
*Tis Hydrogen, one of my brothers ; 

A trifle inflammable, and yet not so blamable, 
For he was not born like the others. 


Yet when I come near I am always in fear 
Lest the heat of discussion excite him. 

But a sharp word or two and the quarrel is through, 
And we melt in tears ad infinitum. 


Then there is another, he’s also my brother, 
Sir Nitrogen—no one to die for— 

A cold-blooded creature, some like us in feature, 
But his character—oh, what a cipher! 


If left to his pity a very small ditty 
Would pay for the life you'd be living! 

All the time he is spying and fretting and sighing 
Lest I be too free with my giving. 


And, way over yonder—you'll hear it with wonder 
Stays Fluorine, poor little brother. 

I try to be sociable, but nothing negotiable 
Can pass between one and the other. 


With Hydrogen, really, he etches giass clearly, 
And works in a manner quite docile ; 

But his chief occupation seems to be salt-formation, 
His pleashre an old bony fossil. 


| than that a woman should give laws to men.—{Milton. 


And here’s Cousin Carbon, his everyday garb on, 
A somber old fellow, you’re saying? 

Juat wait till you find him with work all behind him, 
And time for the sunbeams and playing. 


—— 


nee 


We've a private experiment, affording us merriment : 
Just a word in his ear do I utter, 

When he flushes quite brightly and seizes me tightly, 
And carries me up in a flutter. 


And then, half exhausted, with temper quite 


frosted 
We waltz on the coals rather bluely ; 


And our poison ill-feeling will surely go reeling 
Through your brain if you watch us unduly A] 


With Hydrogen sharing, he’s always preparing 
From substance one often despises 

Fresh fuel for warming, fresh beauty for charminy 
For the palate some dainty surprises. 


The trees are his hiding, the fields his abiding 
He sleeps in the heart of the mountain; 
He works in your fingers, he merrily lingers 
To dash in the depths of the fountain. 
+ 


But a cousin still nearer, than brother e’en dearer, 
Is Silicon, somewhat flint-hearted, 

Yet honest and trusty, though ever so crusty; : 
From me he will never be parted. ' 


On our work you are treading, ’tis everywhere spreading ; 
You walk through our castles and towers : 
You'll value a jewel, and yet be so cruel 


As not to acknowledge it ours. 


And we've an assistant, a relative distant, 
Aluminium, one of the metals 

Well, we'll furnish you beauty, ’tis a pleasanter duty 
Than heating your pots and your kettles. 


There's another old fellow, he dresses in yellow, 
And the metals will call him King Aurum, 
He's very much lauded, but to me he seems sordid, 


And I can’t see a thing he’s done for ’em. 


Then his son, white and solemn, Argentum they cal! him, 
He aud Nitrogen sketch quite precisely ; 

But, as far as I gather, he’s much like his father, 
And would rule in his stead very nicely. 


Then Plumbum, the yielding, whose readiness wieciding, 
I easily change his complexion. 

His aid I solicit if wishing to visit 
With Zine or his other connection. 


Lastly Ferrum, called Iron, with heart like a lion ; 
I can coax all his gloom to surrender; 

He lays by his dignity, and glows with benignity, 
Astonishing one with his splendor. 


With Carbon’s refining he grows sharp and shining, 
And, later, will write your epistles. 

Now cheerful and rosy, now seemingly proey, 
Hie always with energy bristles. 


If more facts desiring, you may get them, inquiring 





At Chemistry’s Intelligence Station 
In the street known as Science. You may place full reliance 
Upon every communication. 


PUZZLES. 
SQUARE WORD. 
1, An animal. 

2. A fruit. 


3. Associated with. 
4. A French word used in society. 
5. A passion. U. A. G. 
CHARADE. 
My first ix found in heaven and earth, 
And atso in the sea; 
Yet it is neither fish nor fowl : 
What think you can it be? ° 


My second has a ready tongue 
*Tis heard in field and street; 
Sometimes tis very loud and shrill, 
And sometimes low and sweet. 


My whole is lovely as the spring— 
"Tis Beauty’s very self ; 
Titania here might find a home, 
Or Puck, that tricksy elf. 
30B AND DoroTuy. 
PROVERB PUZZLE. 
Take a word from each sentence and form a proverb. 
1. This is a dark day. 2. 
been rolling on the sand and swimming in the river. 4. 


I have 
Did you find 
the water cold? 5. Yes; and I cut my hand ona sharp stone. 6. 
What is the plural of trio? 7. I don’t know; it’s worth looking up. 8. 
Have you read the “Tale of Two Cities”? 9. No; but it is here in 
the library. 10. Bring it out into the garden and read. 11. Let us sit 
by the white moss rose bush and see the hay makers. F. A. P. 


Did you feed my bird to-day? 3. 


CHARADE. 
Famine, pestilence, crime and death, 
Upon my first all wait— 
My second guards the treasure-house, 
The fortress and the gate. 


My whole is found on earth no more ° 
In sunshine or in rain— 
The wise folk say it never lived 
Except in folly’s brain. 
Bos aNp Dororuy. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 2. 
Seven Hidden Rivers.—Hebron, Thames, Nile, Ouse, Elbe, Congo, 
Seine. 
Charade.—Newfoundiland. 


Square Word. aA. ee 
LEVEE 
AT & 2s 
SEINE 
HELEN 


Drop Letters.—Nothing more awry from the law of God and nature 


Answers received from T. 5, J. 





Farm and Garden. 


FIELD NOTES 
FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT FARM. 
The Season has been very backward here, 

literally “‘winter lingering in the lap of spring,” 
and now all vegetation seems to be starting 
into active growth witha rush. Plants set out 
within the next few weeks will grow right along 
unchecked if not arrested by drought. We find 
ita yreat saving of time to plant in spring; , 
postponed until Fall planting, sinall fruits 
will come into bearing no sooner than if set 
out the following spring. Even in localities 
where the season is far advanced, planting 
may be done with a very small percentage of 
loss provided that only dormant plants are 
used. Many of the leading nurseries provide 
for their Jate sales by trenching in stock on | 
hillsides having cool northern exposures, where 
the plants are kept dormant until late in the 
season. In setting raspberries, ete., which 
have started to grow, care should be taken not 
to break off the young tender sprouts, asin that 
case they would not start again until very late 
and perhaps not at all. 


Small Fruits.--In making a selection for 
the home supply, it is important that such va- | 
rieties be chosen as will furnish a@ succession 
of fruit throughout the season. These kinds 
should be vigorous growers, productive under 
all circumstances—that is, under all cireum- 
stances in which it is reasonable to expect | 
fruit—and certainly of good quality. Among | 
strawberries I should place Duchesse (early), | 
Charles Downing (medium), and Kentucky 
(late), as the best varieties for family use | 
adapted to the conntry at large. For the am- | 
ateur and those who are willing to give more | 
care and better culture to their strawberries I | 
recommend, in addition to the above, the fol- | 
lowing as a desirable selection, named in order | 
of quality : | 

For light soils (early): Red Jacket, Duncan; | 
(medium): Monarch of the West, Cumberland 
Triumph; (late): Golden Defiance. For heavy | 
soils (early): President Lincoln, Black Deti- | 
ance; (medium): Triomphe de Gand, Seth | 
Boyden, Sharpless; (late): Incunda, President | 
Wilder. 

These are standard varieties, and will sue- | 
ceed generally throughout a wide range of | 
country, except President Wilder, which is | 
very fastidious in its choice of location and is | 
sometimes ashy bearer. It is, however, such | 
a beautiful berry, both in shape and color, and | 
of such an exquisite, rich and musky flavor, | 
that [ cannot omit it. H 


| over. 


Varieties that Thrive well on light land will | 
thrive equally well and often better on strong, | 
heavy soils, but the reverse is not the CASE. | 
Were I limited to one strawberry, my choice | 
would be the Charles Downing. It sueceeds 
everywhere, is very productive, even under 
rough and careless culture, and the quality of 
the fruit is excellent. I donot know a variety 
with the flavor of the Downing that will pro- 
duce as much fruit with the same culture. The 
Golden Defiance mentioned above is a pistil- 
late, and I would remark here that there are 
no reasonable grounds for the prejudice ex- 
isting against pistillate varieties. Some of the 
most productive varieties we have are pistil- 
ates. All that is necessary for their proper 
fertilization is that they be grown near perfect- 
flowered kinds in adjoining beds; the wind and 
the bees will take care of the rest. 


Among the Newer varieties Bidwell stands 
out prominently as ‘the coming strawberry.” 
Originated and first disseminated in Michigan 
a few years ago, it has remained for an East- 
ern grower to recognize its merits and bring it 
forward before the public. It has fruited with 
us two years and thus far deserves all that has 
been said in its praise. Its great value con- 
sists in its ability to withstand drought and to 
succeed on high and light land. It comes of 
the right strain for a popular berry, being a 
descendant of the native strawberry—the old 
Virginia Scarlet. 


For Home Use,with raspberries, the selection 
is more simple. Herstine (early) and Franco- 
nia (late) will give a continued supply of lus- 
cious fruit. These are half hardy, and require 
laying down and covering during winter. 
Farther South, and for those who do not wish 
to give winter protection, Turner (early) and 
Cuthbert (medium to late) will be found hardy 
and productive though not of so fine a quality 
as those first named. Among the blackcaps, 
Doolittle (early) and Mammoth Cluster (late) 
are good standard sorts. Gregg is compara- 
tively new, a trifle larger and later than Mam- 
moth Cluster, but not any more prolific. 


Snyder and Kittatinny blackberries are the 
best for family use. The former yields enor- 


j ly pays to clean out such a mess. 
bed; or, if it is greatly desired to pick the | 


|in too bad a state, it may remain until after 
| bearing, when the whole bed should be forked 


/ a funnel which measures on one side from rim 
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characteristics. | 
| 

Among Currants, Red Dutch and White | 
Grape are the best-flavored and most desirable 
for home use. Victoria is a fine late variety, 


greatly extending the season. 


The Best American gooseberry for all pur- | 
poses is the Downing. | 

If Strawberry beds are to be forked between | 
the rows in the spring after removing the win- | 
ter covering, it must be done early or not at | 
all. Disturbing the roots late in the season | 
will certainly injure the coming crop of ber- | 
ries. Many growers give their beds no culti- | 
vation at all until after fruiting, but we have | 
found it a decided benefit to loosen up the | 
earth thoroughly between the rows early in | 
spring, and get the beds into bearing order as 
s00n as possible. 

In Moving to a new place at this time of 
year there is often found an old strawberry | 
patch in a sadly neglected condition. Tt rare- 
It is much 
cheaper to turn it all under and set out a new 


fruit the coming season, and the patch is not 


under and set out anew with potted plants in 
July or August, which, with care, will bear a 
good crop the following year. 


H. G. Connery. 
CORN WALL-ON-HU DSON, 


FROM HOUGHTON FARM. 

Our Milk Pail.—\f you will think of a ten- 
quart tin batter pail, with a 1!¢ inch nozzle 
commencing midway down and reaching up 
to a point where its inner edge is level with 
the top and 2!¢ inches from it, and then think 
of a child’s tin plate, large enough, and turned 
inta a cover right side up, you will have an 
idea of the pail proper. Next, insert into the 
nozzle, so that it will fit well, a rubber tube 6 
inches long, with an iron ring around it to 
regulate the distance of its entering the nozzle. 
Now put into the other end of the rubber tibe 


to base 10 inches, and on the other 514 inches ; 
and lastly insert a strainer in the lower end of 
the rubber tube, and we are ready for milking. 
We sit on the child’s plate and milk into the 
large funnel. The milk passes down through 
the tube, through the strainer into the batter 
pail. The cow may kick all she pleases and 
will neither kick dirt into the pail nor kick it 
This pail, which is patented, is now in 
practical use on HLoughton Farm. 


Laying Sod.—We are now sodding a steep 
bank, and perhaps some one may like to know 
how we doit. We first go to an old damp 
meadow, free from weeds, and cut our sod 
12x18, and 2 inches thick, taking care to make 
the slant on each edge run in a reverse direc- 
tion to the one opposite to it. A sharp spade 
is a convenient and good tool to cut with. 
Load with a dung-fork, haul, and lay as soon 
as possible after cutting. While laying, we 
beat them with a mallet and drive small pins 
through them to prevent their sliding down. 
After they are laid we give them a good water- 
ing and beat them well with a spade. We 
give them a good watering once a week until 
they are growing nicely, and if we have time 
we beat them after cach watering. When we 
wish to cover with grass pieces of land con- 
taining less than 200 feet we consider it advis- 
able to sod, and also all steep places where the 
soil is liable to wash away. 


A Typical Shepherd.—Near Mountainville, 
Orange Co., N. Y., on a mountainous farm, 
lives a true shepherd and his sheep. He is 
kind, gentle, patient and watchful, and always 
thinking of how to do something for them. 
They crowd around him with mild, eager, 
longing eyes, and lick his hands. They fol- 
low him and feed about him and flee to him 
for care and protection. He shelters them 
from the storm and gives the mothers soft nu- 
tritious food that they may furnish their 
lambs sufficient milk. He never tires of doing 
for them, and never lies down at night with- 
out first knowing that all is right with his 
flock. In the summer he goes with them to 
the pasture in the morning and returns with 
them in the evening. His voice is familiar to 
them all, and they have learned to understand 
that it means ‘‘ tender care.” A few days ago 
he sent the firstling of his flock to President 
Garfield, but we feel that the President cannot 
appreciate the gift without knowing the char- 
acter of shepherd and his fold, from whence 
came the token of thankfulness, peace and 
good will. 


Whatour Hostler says about Grooming.—The 





mously, and with partial shade and on strong 


| dust that may remain. 


| land the fruit is large. I think Taylor’s Pro- | a horse is to have a good kit of tools. They | 
| lifie the best-flavored blackberry I have ever | embrace a comb, brush, dandruff brush, water | 
| eaten, but have only seen it fruiting one sea- | brush, rubbing cloth and sometimes a wisp. | 
| son, so cannot speak accurately of its general | 


A good, large, heavy comb is best, because it | 
is more durable and because a man can swing 
it more easily than he can alight one. I file 
the tecth down so that they will not cut the 
horse’s hide nor injure the hair. I prefer an | 
iron comb to a brass one because it is heavier | 
and more durable and the teeth are not 80 | 
sharp. Ordinary brass combs are so light that | 
they soon wear out. The handle of a comb) 
should be made of wood and well up on the | 
back. The bristle of a brush should not be | 
too stiff, especially for one who grooms heavi- | 
ly, as it makes the horse sore. The dandruff 
brush is used on horses to break up the dan- 
druff and sweat and loosen up the hair. It | 
has a wooden back and is made of broom 
corn. The water brush has a wooden back 
also, but the brush is made of fine bristle; | 
this is used for dampening down the horse’s | 
mane and tail after he has been groomed. | 
The rubbing cloth comes next. With this I 
put on the finishing touch, rubbing off any 
The wisp is made of 
straw and is used for dampening down the 
coat and brushing after the comb. A foot | 
hook and sponge should be added to the list, | 
they are used to clean out the horse’s feet. I 
find the stall to be avery unhandy place to 
groom in, 80 T usually hitch him on two pillar 
reins, one on each side, which prevents the 
horse from nipping and biting, and allows | 
plenty of room to get around the horse quickly. 
When a horse comes in very warm with per- 
spiration he should be covered with a warm 
blanket and the doors closed to prevent any 
draft of cold air from coming in upon him. 
After a short time he should be seraped and 
covered again, and if he continues to sweat 
scrape him again: as soon as he stops sweat- 
ing, rub him off, then walk him around; let | 
him take a swallow of water, and finally re- | 
turn him to the stable and blanket him. 


MOUNTAINVILLE, N. Y. W. BLEND. 








NOTES AND QUERIES. 

The European ‘‘ scare” concerning the 
dangers resulting from the consumption of the 
American swine products is largely the re- 
sult of intended exaggeration of the real truth 
by meat producers and dealers abetted by 
politicians on the other side. Many more 
people are struck by lightning both here and 
there, every summer, than die from the use of 
trichinous pork in the whole year. More per- 
sons are annually hung upon the gallows here 
whose crimes are directly tracable to the use 
of the poisonous and maddening adulterations 
brought here and sold as foreign wines, spirits, 
and cordials, than die in both countries from 
eating diseased pork. It would be perfectly 
legitimate, therefore, for our government to 
establish such an inspection of these foreign 
compounds as would place a total embargo on 
their introduction. If we cannot import pure 
articles of this kind, and must or will have 
them, by all means let us have them produced 
at home. Why may not Mr. Secretary Blaine 
very properly take hold of this matter? The 
move would be a popular one with the masses 
and, no doubt, the protection afforded would 
speedily lead to the production of choice 
native and pure wines here. In this way their 
silly ‘‘pork seare” might be turned to our 
own advantage. 

CuHIcAGo, Iil., 





W. W. C. 


Jerseys took place at the American Institute 
building, New York city, Thursday, May 5th. 
The result of this sale shows that choicely 
bred Jerseys of the best butter making fami- 
lies are being appreciated. The bull Polonius, 
of pure Alphea blood, his sire being Sarpedon 
930 and dam Leda 799, was sold for the un- 
precedented price of $4,500. Some of the 
imported Jersey cows, which had been selected 
as representing the best stock of the island 
last year, were sold at from $1,500 to $2,000. 





FLOWERS, SEEDS, Eve. 
Kissena 


Nurseries. 
PARSONS & SONS CO. 


(LIMITED.) 


FLUSHING, N. Y. (Near N. Y. City.) 














first and most important point about grooming 


new Descriptive Catalogue. 





Send 3 three-cent stamps for large 


Vor. XXIII, No. 19. 





THE COMING STRAWBERRY. 


This is the Berry for 
, home use and market. 

I have the largest stock in 

the country, and all wishing to pant largely can 
make very reasonable terms. A full description of 
this — new variety, with some singularly lib- 


| eral offers of plants, will be found in catal e 


Also a fine stock of the Cuthbert Raspberry and all 
the other Small Fruits and 





Sattar wx. E. P. ROE, 
CHOICE PLANTS AT LOW PRICES, 





These collections (Strawberries excepted), packed to 
carry safely a thirty days journey, if the order is sent 
early. prepay mail packages; purchasers pay ex- 
press charges. At these prices no alterations made. 
— be pleased to double but can not divide a collec- 

on. 
GRAPES— _ 

1 Prentiss, $1.50. 1 Brighton, 30c. 
1 noes ge Siee 1 Lady, 3 55 
7 Mal, Ble § DY Express, eae 
STRAV BERR ES— 
12 Kirkwood, 12 Marvin, 12 Longfellow, 12 Warren, 
12 Brilliant, 12 Glendale, 12 Sharpless, 12 Duchess, 
12C, Downing, 12 Cumberland Triumph, and 2 of 
the Bidwell. Order early. The supply of Bidwell is 
limited. Br mail, $4.00. By express, ¥3.00. 
RASPBERRIES— 
10 Highland Hardy (earliest), 
10 Franconia (later), 
By mail, %1.50. 

A RARE OFFER— 

1 Hydrangea Paniculata, 

5 Roses (H. P. one year old plants, choice varieties, 
my selection,) 4 Grapes (Prentiss, Moore’s Early, 
Brighton, Lady,) 30 Raspberries, including 10 Cuth- 
bert, 10 Gregy. 13 Black verries (Snyder and Kitta- 
ene ) 6 Currants (Red and White, ) 100 Choice Straw- 


10 Brandy wine (later), 
10 Cuthbert (latest). 
By express, $1.00. 


1 Viburnum Plicatum, 


| berries, (my selection of varieties,) By express only 


for $5.00. Descriptive Catalogue free. Strawberry 
Culture for 1c. stamp. 
GEO. S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION ! 


Over 95,000 Sold. 





>, fe 
Sih 
Lawn Mower. 
12 Styles and Sizes for Hand. 
3 Styles and Sizes for Horse. 


The ‘‘ PHILADELPHIA ” was the first Side- Wheel 
Lawn Mower. NOW all other makers are trying to 
imitate it. There must be a good reason for this. If 


| experience is worth anything, we should be able to 


keep it as it always has been and is, 
THE BEST. 

Why buy imitations when the genuine can be had 
for the same money? Examine our new 14-inch 
wighing only 30 Ibs.!| Examine our HORSE and 
HAND LAWN SWEEPERS. Our machines are or 


ought to be for sale in your town. 
have them. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hardware dealers 


GALVANIZED WIRE NETTINGS. 





For enclosing Pgultry Yards, Rabbit Hutches, and 
Fishing Ponds. Usefu for Garden and Ornamental 
Fencing, and jalning floral vines. 

Send for prices. Orders or letters of inquiry will 
receive prompt attention. Address 
BROCKNER, EVANS & CO., 
Manufacturers of Portable Poultry Houses, Steel 
Wire Bale 'Ties, Wire Work, etc. Importers of Gal- 
vanized Wire Nettings and Sheep Fencing, and Deal- 
ers in Patent Steel Barb Fence Wire. 
New York Office, 422 West Street. 
St. Louis Office, $19 and 823 North 2d Street 





COOLEY CREAMER. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1879. 

Butter made by this pro- 
cess was awarded Sweep- 
stakes at International 
Darry Farr, 1878, and 
Gold Medal at same 
Fair, 1879. 

Gold Medal at Royal 
Agricultural Exhibition, 
London, 1879. 

MANUFACTURED in FOUR 
STYLES and TEN SIZES. 

THE REGULAR. — The 
cans in this removed to 
bench for skimming auto- 
a 

THE Junror. — Skim- 
ming done automatically 
without removing cans. 

THE UPRIGHT or CABINET.—Has a compartment 
under water tank, the illuminated conical point of 
cans projecting into this compartment; skims without 
removing cans. ; 

THE ELEvVATOR.—Has a hoisting arrangement for 
raising cans out of tank. Milk drawn off automatic- 
oo removing cans from platform of elevator. 
c 





ey require no milk room, They raise all 0 
ream between milkings. Impure air, dust or flies 
cannot reach milk set in them. The cans are sub- 
merged and water sealed in each style. f 
Each style has transparent panes for the purpose 0! 
determining when the milk is out and cream about to 
flow. Our patents cover these processes. 
No others have a right to use them. 
82" Send for ‘‘ DAIRYMAN ” giving particulars. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 
Bellows Falls, Vt- 


THE ISBELL 
MOLE TRAP: 


iS THE BEST (WN THE WORLD MN 
_t Never Fails to Catch and Kill, 


Lawns, Gardens, Parks and Cemeteries 
cleared of this aggravating pest 10 = 
order by using this trap. Can be set — 
instant by anyone. Does notget out of or on 
Price, $2.00 Each. Forsale by ee 
men generally or sent by express 07 reccip 
of price, by 

YOUNG & ELLIOTT. 
12 Cortlandt St., NEW yORM 

Send for Circular of Testimonials. 
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atic to sendin restore their State. 
indebtedness to a creditable standing, | 
and take measures (those States that are | 
THE WEEK. lin default) to adjugt all unliquidated | 
Gold shipments from Europe have tem-| claims. It will be a happy day both for | 
porarily ceased, or at most represent only |creditors and States when this long- | 
nominal figures. This fact is not one, | neglected duty is performed. 
however, which need excite the least) The market for general securities, both | 


Financial and Insurance. 








apprelicnsion ; indeed, it is perhaps bet- | investment and speculative, is an ad. | 


ter that the flow should be checked for a | | Vancing one; and though the nearness of | 
time. Our imports of specie amount to | the summer months may deter some from | 
$25,000,000 more during the first four! making any new ventures, the spirit of 
months of the year than for the corre-| speculation prevails, and is finding new 
sponding period last year, while for the | expression in the buoyancy of all classes 
month of April just passed our mer-|of stocks. Money is easy at three to four 
chandise exports are $25,000,000 more | per cent. 

than ourimports. Atthis rate there can | 
be but little respite in the flow of gold this | 


way, the draft is bound to continue. The ‘this city, held May 4th, the following gen- 
we years during which this has been go- | tlemen were elected directors for the en- 
ing on exhibit quite unprecedented re- ‘suing year: A. F. Willmarth, Geo. P 
sults, for there are in the United States | 


‘ . | Bissell, John G. Webster, Joseph 8. Stout, 
Treasury vaults to-day $270,000,000 in| FB Barnum, Geo. W. Warren, John H. 
coin and bullion, which is the largest spe- 


; aad | Mortimer, Monroe E. Babcock, Henry R. 
cie hoard ever on deposit in any one Pierson, John R. Hall, James Bolter, A. 
place at any one time in the history of McKinney, John L. Stewart, Henry L. | 


Ar the Annual meeting of the Union 
Investment and Promoting Company, of 


nations. Unfortunately for our national Daniels, Alden P. Jacques, Hiram W. | 
finances, over $80,000,000 of this vast Hunt, Henry E. Russell, D. W. Gooch. 





sum are in standard silver dollars, which | Subsequently the following officers were 


cannot be circulated because the people 1 cted; President, A. F. Wilmarth; Vice- 
of our country very properly refuse to | Presidents, A. McKinney, Henry E. Rus- 
take eighty-cight cents in silver and call | £3; Geo, P. Bissell; Treasurer, Geo. W. 
ita dollar. Cannot the National Legisla- | Warren; Secretary, Monroe E. Babcock. 
ture comprehend the fact, by the way, | 4 review of the year’s business by these 
that by its persisting in the retention | widely-known business men, mostly orig- 
of the present coinage law requiring the | iy,.tors of the Company, was highly grati- 
coinage of this standard silver dollar to | | fying. The purposes for which the Com- 
be made, it is directly antagonized to the pany was organized and theirwell-founded 
will of the people for whom it pretends to | expectations have been more than real- 
legislate, who utterly reject this coin as a | ;)0.q. 

circulating medium? Otherwise, with 
this remarkable deposit as a reserve in 

our National Treasury, we have reason to | F IS K & H ATC H, 
recognize the strength and stability of our 
present financial system, which can hardly 
be shaken unless a radical change in the 


conditions of our home production and GO V E R N M E N 7 BON DS, 


foreign commerce should take place, 
5 NASSAU STREET, 


which is not within the range of proba- 
bilities so far as can be seen. Not only ‘ 
New York City. 


is the National Treasury fortified thus, 
SsSTockK DEPARTMENT. 








BAN EERS, 
DEALERS IN 


but the banks are not at all expanded be- 
yond a moderate condition, as they have 
areserve on hand nearly or quite equal to 





confidence which this monetary strength | change, and in other sound and marketable | 


has inspired is illustrated in the continued | securities. 
extraordinary development of our railway | 4* We 40 not undertake speculative business on 
| margin, our facilities are more especially devoted to 

system. The tendency now is toward | buying and selling for investors and cash customers. 
consolidation among the old companies. | We are thus enabled to give particular attention to | 
Take as aninstance the southwestern rail- | this claes of orders. 
ways. Th I he nt road 

y e managers of the different s| | change, and the execution of all orders receives our | 
west of the Mississippi River, and ruN- | personal stivntion. 
ning south and southwest, are combining | 
for the purpose of harmonious working ; 
and to further the rapidly completing 
through lines which, under the wonder- 
ful energy of Jay Gould, seem bound to 
accomplish a great change in South- 
ern communication and development MEMORANDA CONCERNING GOVERNMENT BONDS, | 
T r : P * | revised to January 1, 1881, containing much valuable | 

he St. Louis and Iron Mountain, the information, which is free to all investors. 

Texas and Pacific, the Missouri Pacific, FISK & HATCH. 
and Missouri, Kansas and Texas roads| — as 


(with a possible exception), are about to ~ Live [ ‘pool & 


Bankers, Institutions and investors out of the city, | 
by Mail or Telegraph, to buy or sell Government 
Bonds, State and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks; 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


We have published the eighth edition of our 








be consolidated into one great corpora- 
tion. This reorganization and crystalli- 
zation of different interests into one will | L d & Gl b 
vastly develop the resources of the South- | on on 0 Co 
— giving it greater through facilities | 

oth to the seaboard and across to South- I C 
ern California and to Mexico. The stim- nsur ance 0., 
ulus which these changes have given to 
the various bonds and stocks of these dif- 45 Willi St 
ferent companies in the Stock Exchange | l 1am 1 
indicates a new field of speculation in all | 
the Southern Railway bond list. The | Ral River Valley af {he North. } 
Toads east of the Mississippi as well as | 
West are building up new traffic, and are | 
really getting into condition, financially | Finest Wheat ‘and Fi Farming Lands 
(many of them), to command the confi fi- | FOR SALE BY 

ence of investors, who are purchasing | ‘ 
the first mortgages and the debentures of | 'St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba R. R, 
these roads in the expectation of a od, | 
advance. The Mobile and Ohio road, as | 2, 500, 000 ACRES, 
40 instance, is on a solid footing finan- | 
cially, and will doubtless by another year | fee. TIME, a PRICES and EASY PAYMENTS. 
; enabled to take care of all classes of | | am Pag om cate bw ed ame. $3 per acre 
roe aa % vo age we are justified | ees re sical cation, Apply to 
ton crop eh with another good cot-| ©HAS. E. FURNESS, Land Commissioner, 
» the Southern States will be St. Paul, Minnesota, 








One of our firm is a member of the Stock Ex. | 


We give special attention to orders from Banks, | 


Pamphlets, — 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and | 


Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 


|206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of thie establishment is a 
| is Nin riated toa very co! SAHBLE, stock of fine BRONZE: 
a) rn SE 

BRASS 3 CLOG with chimes and (patented) | 
pony  aaadien aftachinen ; eomazoll ed by this ) pe and $ 
Travelin Cloc! ther with choices we oe 
of DE ATIVE PORCELAIN in Plaques, Vases 
pa ay &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton an 
other favorite wai i with critical 
of og latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
me) 


| Visits, if for inspection only, are particu- 
larly invited. 











Diamonds, Rare and Precious Stones, 
Jewelry and Solid Silverware. 


ACKERMAN, 
BICKER & MANVEL, 


ESTABLISHED i878, 
Formerly with STARR & MARCUS, 


6 Marpen, Lang, N. Y. 


have one of the daintiest and pleasant- 





same quiet way of doing business that 


ued, and the reputation for tasteful, 
unique designs is maintained, while 
the prices, owing to their location and 
economical method of conducting their 
affairs, are very moderate. They offer 
for inspection their latest importations 
of fine Diamonds, in single stones and 


unusual colors, white, green and pink ; 
Zircons, Cats-eyes, &c. Original de- 


Stones. 
| VISITORS, WITH OR WITHOUT INTEN- 





| TION TO PURUHASE, ARE ALWAYS WEL- | 


| COME. 


| 


BANEERS, 
21 BROAD ST., NEW YORK. 
| Lesue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
| PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


| Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic | 
| Transfers ¢ of of Money o on Europe, ete. 


NIAGARA | 


Fire Insurance Company, 
NO. 201 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


|Cash Capital, - - $500,000 00 
| Outstanding Liabilities, 49,278 75 % 
Re-Insurance Reserve, 389,849 69) 
‘Net Surplus, - - - - 618,358 39 


‘Total Assets, Jan, 1, 
1881, - - - - - $1,557,486 83 


Aa licies of this Company are now emeedl under 
ae ew York Safety Fund Law 


PETER NOTTMAN, President. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, nina 





‘THE WAY TO GLOTHE THE CHILDREN 


Economically in the best styles with the 
least trouble, and the most satisfactorily 
every way, is to make use of the facili- 
tics afforded by the 





Everything for BABIES’ WEAR, BOYS’ 
CLOTHING, Misses and Children’s Suits 
and Cloaks, in fact, every article required 
for complete outfits, at lowest prices, pos- 
| sible. 

Catalogues furnished on’ application. 
Mail orders solicited. 


BEST «& Co.,: 


315 6th Ave., Bet. 19th & 20th'Streets. 


CO TAMMERING Cc ‘URED. Address with eter 
JULIUS ASHMAN, Battle Creek Sanitarium, M mp, 


taste and | 


|“Sinemne Quatity,” 


est jewelry stores in the city, where the | 


characterized the old house is contin- | 


matched pairs, mounted and in paper ; | 
| Rare Gems, including Sapphires of 


signs furnished for mounting Precious | 


1PZEIIO 


‘(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





Grand, Square, and Upright 


BLE, BRONZE AND POL- | 


~ PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have always received the 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ELastic Toucs,” 
‘* DELICACY and 


Power OF Tone,” with Highest Excellence 


| of Workmanship. 


| The above embrace all the qualities of 


a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 1th Ste., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms, Pianos to Rent. 


THE 


CHIGKERING 
PIANO 


THE VICTOR in all great contests, and for the 

| PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YEARS 

| THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD—being copied not only by the mekers of this 
country, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS Priwos'tn ‘ne 


GREAT WORLD'S FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 18765; 
| and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
| in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 








| All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
| struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms. 


| CHICKERING & SONS, 


We do a general commission business in all Stocks | J. & Ww. SELIGMAN. & C0, | 1s Fifth Ave. N. 7. I a Tremont-St,, Boston, Boston. 


their ample reserve of a year ago. The | ang Bonds dealt in at the New York Stock Ex-| 


“BEST IN THE WORLD? 


| FRONT — END. 





_ ASK AURSTOREKEEPER FoR IT. 


| WASTE SEWING SILK ..... 30c. per oz. 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 

A 36-page Pam niet, giving Rules and 4... for 
Knitting Silk 8! kings, ittens, Mone 

Babies’ Caps and Boo Laces, &c., will a sent t to 
— address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps 

eceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO. 

469 | Broadway, N. Y. 238 Market St., Philad’a. 


The Original « and Genuine — 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted Satisfactory and Durable. 
MENEELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for C one 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. LL 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent eek 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Fore 
For every department of instruc fign Phew or high, 
rom ay provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Yandidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled en he ors ehould have ‘* Ap pic y Porm. ” 
J. CHERMERHOKN, 
” ‘East 14 4th St., near Gaiversien Pi, be N. he 














EACHERS and he rs can easily earn ome. 
to $200 during spare hours of their vacation by 
getting subscribers for one of the best and cheapest 
Iustrated Home Magazines published. Compensa- 
tion liberal; success sure. Enclore 25c. for 6 back 
Nos. of the magazine (our selection). For full terms 
address Cottage He arth c Oey Boston, Maes. 


INC see" ABENGY NC FOR SCHOOLS 
i Supplies Schools and Familex Rh Teachers. 
Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3 Selle and Rents School Properties, 
4. F raises Circulars and gives Information of 
400d Schools. 
Pubiih U.S. School and College Directory, 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic emcees cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
treet, New York. 


ACKW AR D PU PILS specially trained or 
srepared for classes by an experienced lady, who 
would teach in a family or receive at her home. 
BOX 8, Woodstock, 
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“a A MYSTERY SOLVED. 

An American family resident in England oc- 
cupled 4 large old-fashioned house in one of 
the southern suburbs of London. They kept 
two or three small but very valuable birds in 
a light cage inside their dining-room window. 
The cage rested on an odd-shaped sort of 
stand, made of hollow tin, painted green, 
having one leg in the center supporting the 
cage, bit spreading out at the bottom, and 
aPrarently resting flat on a square piece of 
smooth gil-¢gloth. But in reality the stand had 
three small American casters inside, by which, 
as the witole was very light, it was easily and 
readily moved about if required. The family 
were remarkably neat and trim in their ways ; 
the cage always stood in the middle of the 


square oil-cloth, and that again just in the mid- | 


dle of the window. One morning the servants, 
on entering the dining-room, found the stand 
moved out of its regular position, and rest- 
ing, sideways, at the edge of the oil-cloth. 
Little notice would probably have been taken 
of this at all had it not occurred again and 
again, morning after morning ; and great was 
the surprise of all when, on inquiries being 
made throughout the family and servants it 
was found that no one had ever touched the 


bird-stand, far less removed it out of its posi- ' 


tion in the center of the oil-cloth. Investiga- 
tions and inquiries alike were vain ; the stand 
was repeatedly found to have been moved, first 
to one side of the oil-cloth, then tothe other; 
but as nobody ever appeared to have done it, 
the family found themselves in the greatest 
perplexity to account for it; and matters be- 
gan to look desperate, when the real cause of 
the mysterious movements was discovered by 
the merest accident. 

It happened that one of the sons was one 
night sitting late in the dining-room, waiting 
the return of a brother from the country. He 
appears to have dropped asleep, and the lamp 
to have gone out, when, just as he woke up, 
he was aware of a peculiar soft sort of scratch- 
ing noise proceeding from the direction of the 
cage. Knowing that the birds must be fast 
asleep at so late an hour, without moving 
hand or foot he quietly raised his eyes, and | 
saw, by the bright firelight, the stand slowly 
moving off toward the right! ‘Ifo, ho!” 
thought he; ‘‘here’s the mystery of the moy- 
ing bird-cage;” and kept his eyes intently 
fixed on the stand. With many stops and lit- 
tle jerks, it was proceeding, in a wriggling, 
odd sort of way, to the edge of the oil-cloth, 
when a big heavy lump of coal fell out of the 
fire with a loud crash into the fender; which 
had the effect of frightening a couple of large 
mice, both of which had been busy at work 
under the sland, but, alarmed at the noise, had 
run out from the opposite side, and disap- 
peared under the window curtain. 

Here, then, was the mystery at once ex- 
plained. A hole in the skirting board, con- | 
cealed by the curtain, admitted these auda- 
cious little intruders, who were attracted to 
the spot by the bits of bread, sugar, corn or | 
seed which were dropped or spilt all round 
the cage and under the stand; and one caster 
being a little higher than the others enabled 
the sagacious little foragers to get in under- 
neath on that side; and their attempts to get 
out or pick up grain, just under the broad | 
edge, easily caused so light a structure to 
move on its casters over the smooth oil-cloth, 
until obstructed by the thick Turkey carpet 
on which the cloth rested.—[{Chambers’ Jour- | 
nal. 








THE FOLLOWING GOOD sToRY of the Em- 
peror William is related by the Berlin corres- 
pondent of ‘‘The Boston Post:” ‘‘Last year, 
while hunting in Silesia with the Duke of. 
Mecklenburg and the King of Saxony, the, 
aged Kaiser proposed returning to their castle 
on foot, but soon becoming weary of the walk, 
he hailed a passing wagon and requested the | 
driver to take them home. The peasant com- | 
plied, but could not long restrain his curiosity | 
and soon remarked: ‘I suppose it is all right, | 
and you look all right, but will you please tell 
me who you are?’ ‘Iam the Grand Duke of | 
Mecklenburg.’ ‘Oho-o-o!’ 
rustic; ‘and, who are you?’ ‘Iam the King of 
Saxony.’ ‘Oho! ahem!’ ejaculated their driver; 
‘and you, mister, who are you?’ 
Emperor.’ 


} THE TRUE TEST, | of strength. That was about the state of | 


things when I commenced using the prepara- 
tion known as Warner’s Safe Kidney and | 


The Merit of Religion, Government, ' Liver Cure. I took about six tablespoonfuls | 


zs every day for a week, and found all my symp- 
Persons and Things Must Rest toms decidedly improving. I continued taking 
upon a Basis of Worth. | the remedy until I’entirely recovered.” 


In the communication made by the Rev. Dr. 
' Some Truths Illustrating this, and Testimony C. A. Harvey, the well-known financial and. 
of Value to All Readers | éducational secretary of Howard University, 

| Washington, D. C., the doctor says: 


sien 04 thse’ | **T have for the past few years been ac- | 
‘The trun tent of any sctighen Ie Che eiget | quainted with the remedy known as Warner’s 


, produces upon the lives of those who profess | Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, and with its re- 
it. And, indeed, the test of real merit every- | markable curative efficacy in obstinate and s0- 
where must be the power it possesses of accom- | called incurable cases of Bright’s disease which | 
plishing desirable results. In this age of the occurred in this city. In some of these cases, 
world men are not judged by what they claim | which seemed to be in the last stages and had 

to be able to do, but by what they can do; not been given up by practitioners of both schools, 
by what they are reputed to be, but what they the speedy cures which were wrought by this 
are. Here is where the religion of our own remedy seemed to be little less than miracu- 
country rises superior to the faith of Moham- | lous. Iam convinced that for Bright’s disease 


medan or Hindoo lands; for while there is | in all ite stages, including those first symptoms 
much hypocrisy in the Church, and far too| 


much worldliness, there is yet an absence of | 


of kidney troubles which are so easily over- 
looked, but are so fraught with danger, no! 
remedy heretofore discovered can be held for 





those sensual and brutal elements which char- 
acterize the religions of Arabia and the, 
Ganges. 


| hope that Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver | 
This principle is equally true in all other de- 


! 
| ‘ : = 
| | Cure may become as widely known as is the 


| partments of life. The same rule which ap- 


| | existence of the maladies which it will cure.” | 
plies to persons is equally applicable " things | Rev. A. C. Kendrick, D.D., LL.D., who is| 
Unquestioned merit must characterize them } 


Professor of Hebrew and Greek Languages in | 


| ing. 


| certainly cause for gratitude. 


one moment in comparison with this, and I! Wi 


all, or they cannot be acceptable, much less | 
popular. The clear and well arranged lecture , 
delivered by Dr. Chas. Craig before the Metro- | 


| politan Scientific Association appeared in the 


columns of this paper a short time since. In | 


this lecture some new truths were brought to 


light bearing directly upon, and affecting the | 


| the University of Rochester, N. Y., and who is 
one of the American revisers of the New Tes- 
tament, in speaking of the effect which War- | 
ner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure had upon 


| himself, stated most emphatjcally that he had | 
‘received marked benefit from it, and he cor- | 
dially recommended it to the use of others. 


testimonials from all parts of America, grate- 


| fully telling of the relief it has given, prove it 


beyond question. As a result it is attracting 
great and universal attention throughout the 
entire country. No one fact has been more 
apparent in the past few years than that kid- 
ney and liver troubles are alarmingly increas- 
When, therefore, a remedy has been 
found which not only cures the worst as well 


| as all minor troubles of this nature, but also 


regulates, controls and keeps in perfect order 
these most important organs at all times, it is 
This is just 
what has been done in thousands of cases in 
addition to those above mentioned, and it is 


| what will be done in tens of thousands of other 


cases in the very near future. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


PED Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO.,, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS! 


‘OHN B. GOUGH'S bran’ new book, just 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW 


Its Scenes are drawn 


fs the best chance ever offered to you. 


from the bright and shady sides of real life, and rtrayed as 
only 

John B. Goug 
ean portray them. For Pathos, Humor, and intense it 
without a peer. It is the “‘booming”’ book for A and out- 


sells all others 10 to 1. 80th thousand _—_—- 1000 A, 


—— men and women. Now is the time. ¢% 


tory and J; Terms given. ga Send. Circulars. A 
"AD. WORTHINGTON & 004 Pubs, Hertioed, Const 


| facts, as stated by the doctor in his lecture, | 


las us . * 
ligious press to a considerable extent in the | 


| Rankin, D.D., of Washington, who is promi- | 


| vance,” reiterating his former statements and 


| health arises from cither disordered kidneys 


exclaimed the | 


‘I am the | 
‘There, that will do, my friends,’ | 


grinned the peasant, ‘and I dare say you | 


would like to know who I am. I am the Shah 


of Persia, and when it comes to joking I can | 


take my part as well as the next man.’ The 
three sovereigns were convulsed with laughter, 


but the peasant drew a long face when he | off albumen, and in some instances in a con- 


found that he had been the only joker.” 


Oup Lapy.—‘‘Oh, Mr. Hackles, you've | dropsy, particularly about the ankles, together 


stuffed my parrot very badly! All the feath- 
ers are coming out already!” Taxidermist.— 
‘Why, Lor’ bless yer, mum, that’s the puffec- 


tion o’ stuffin! You know the moultin’ sea- | 5*im- I had at all times much thirst, and of 


s0n’s now a comin’ on, mum! !”{—Punch. 


interests of, the entire community. These 


Rey. A. Bramley, pastor of the Arsenal St. 


M. E. Church, Watertown, N. Y., testified in 
have been discussed in the columns of the re- | 


past, and that, too, by very prominent per- 


sonages. A few years ago the Rey. J. E. 


severe kidney difficulty, and that while he had 
nently known among the Congregational de- | 


nomination of the country, published an | 


the same subject which drew 


: now not only able to do so, but slept soundly, 
article upon ate heartily, and calls himself a well man. 
Rey. A. P. Hill, of Shoe Heel, N. C., having 


been troubled with a severe kidney and liver 


forth most bitter replies from the prominent | 
physicians, and in response to these articles 
Dr. Rankin published long communications in 
the New York ‘* Independent,” the Boston 
* Congregationalist” and the Chicago ‘‘ Ad- 


been praying for relief for four years, and I 


believe I got it in answer to prayer. May God 


strongly emphasizing them. In these articles 
Dr. Rankin frankly stated he was as strongly 


convinced of the efficacy of the means used 


| Kidney and Liver Cure. 
have also used it with marked benefit, and I 
hope my testimony in its behalf may save the 
as he was that the Genesee river emptied into | lives and relieve many who are now severely 


oa : . >. eadats. 6 | 3 - x . 
Lake Ontario. He further said: “I have) .uffering from kidney or liver troubles in some 


Many of my friends 


known too, of its use in similar cases by phy-| of their many and dangerous forms.” 


sicians of the highest character and standing, | 


recommend Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver | thousand dollars for doctors and medicine, and 
Cure.” | never received any relief until I commenced 

Now, while very few people are afflicted as taking Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. 
severely as was Dr. Craig, or the cases Dr. | I am too thankful to express in words the ben- 


Rankin refers to, still it is a lamentable fact efit this medicine has done my family and my- 
that the great majority of people, in all parts | .oj¢, 
of the land, are suffering to a greater or less | 

extent from ill health and that this lack of 


springs and several other places noted for the 
curative properties of the waters, but this 
| great remedy did for me what everything else 
failed to do—it cured me. I hope the Good 
Father may crown the efforts of those who 
are manufacturing it, for the noble work they 
are doing.” 

There are no more reliable indorsements to 
be found in this land than those above given, 
and coming from divines of such prominence 
they prove beyond a doubt the value of the 
ae Se great remedy of which they speak. It should 
- qniing upon _ same wage a8 ShOWD | 550 be remembered that Mr. H. M. Warner, 
in his own experience, he said: “Some few | the proprietor and manufacturer of this rem- 
months since I found myself suffering from a| edy, was himself cured by its use after having 
kidney difficulty which I knew to be the first | been given up to die by several physicians. So 
staves of Bright’s disease. By the use of a| Stateful was he for his remarkable cure that 
eee aia : a that : .__ | he determined the world should know of this 
reliable test I found that my system was giving | remedy, and he therefore began its manufac- 
ture. Mr. Warren is also a prominent patron 
of other public enterprises and the sciences, 
and by endowing the Warner Observatory at 
Rochester, as well as by his many other pub- 
lic benefactions, has become known to and re- 
spected by the entire land. His standing alone 
is an ample guarantee of the purity and worth 


or liver. Some additional facts from the high- 
est sources, of special interest upon a subject 
of such importance to the community, have 
therefore been collected by this paper, and are 
herewith given: 

Rey. D. W. Bartine, M. D., D. D., is known 
in all parts of the land as a prominent and 
efficient leader in the Methodist denomination. 


'gealed state. I also suffered severely from 


with slight pains about the kidneys, derange- 
‘ment of digestion and great dryness of the 





| ceurse this was followed by a gradual failing 


a recent interview that the first few bottles of | 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure had en- | 
tirely removed the distinctive features of a | 


not been able to lie upon his back without 
great pain for more than five years, he was | 


disease for a number of years, said: ‘‘I have | 


| bless the firm who manufacture Warner's Safe | 


| 
Rey. P. F. Marklee, in writing from Mont- | 
/and I want, in the interest of humanity, to | gomery, Ala., said: “I have paid at least one 


I have been to the hot springs, sulphur | 


| ACTIVE AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men 
| And WOMEN T 
Wanted to Sell 
| OF By Herbert W. Morris, D.D. 
THE @ Author of Science and the Bible, ete. 
A Grand Array of Evidences to the Truth of the Word of God 
from History, Natural Science, Modern Research and Every De- 
| partment of Human Knowledge. Recommended by the Presa 
and Leading Clergy of all Denominations. A Magnificent’ Vol- 
ume Suited to the Times. Clear Type. Fine Illustrations, 
Paper and Binding. 
100 per month, Send for Description and Terms to 


& 
5. C. McCURDY & CO, 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


HALF THE PRICE OF CORRESPONDING ENGLISH EDITONS. 





Oomprehensive history of whole Bible, its transla- 
ew Re- 


tions and revisions, with fall account of N 
— to each subscri 





NY 


Sells Rapidly and Agents Easily Clear 


hilad’a, Pa. 


scriber. Agents Wanted. 
HE HENRY BILL PUBLISHING CO., NORWICH, CONN. 








n receipt of $3 
we will ship 
y worth $5, 
nstructions 
nd and 3d 


Wanted on Salary 


t or express paid one complete c 
reWgil, also a complete outfit and full 
realy for business, Name your 1st, 
choke of territory, On the start we 
besides a liberal commission, a Sala 
per month, dona fide; full particulars | 
outfit.\ This new work embodies a new 1 


exhibits to the 
gents» Introduce}: 


eye on 
ject les- 

| [plan all & the acts, journeys and events if the 
| | real ordertof their occurrence in the life of Cfrist. 
| | It already as the approval of many Divines nd 
Siinday schgol workers, among whom are Re 

H. Vincent) D. D., also Rey. F. N. Pelou 

| | Ladies or getylemen succeed with this work; pre- 


a, for it 





| | vious experiefce is not necessary. Enclose stam 
| | for reply unleX& you order outfit. Address at onc 


[seein A New Bible Wor 


ention this paper when you write. @a 





_ AGENTS THE 

wan ED MOST: 

feet ablestooks lary Adspeod Tol ished bodies latest 

seperate ed amuses tat erat 
of Bible; how the earth. was from Noah 


ables pnd miracles of O14 ana Ne tay the twenty 
ew 

of tri tin their phn apne & 

oft " O26 pages. 475 itarwretions, price, BLD 

Extra ast. makin ties. 

; 27 Ga-retson & Oe, 4 N.4thSt., Phils 


AGENT With our illus- 

5 trated Refer- 
ence Manual’ of Factsand Fig- 
ures, It sells and meets a wanto 
T It sells and tof 
Oo the counting house and home li- 

ALL brary. The expensive Cyclopedias 

in a nut shell. Edited by an ex-Col- 

| lege President and LL.D. Official 
figures of 1880 census, Price $2. 

28 a day, 113 a week are reportsof 

agents. 28,000 already sold. Live agents wanted. 

E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 757 Broadway, N. Y. 


$7 2 A WEEK. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly outfit free. Address TRUE & Co. Auguste, Me, 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


‘DIBLE REVISION 


The best and cheapest illustrated edition of the Re- 
| vised New Testament. Millions of people are waiting 
| for it. Donot be deceived by the Cheap Jobn pub- 
| lishers of inferior editions. “See that the copy you 

buy contains 1 fine engravings on steo] and wood. 
Agents are coining money sel. this edition. Send 
| for circulars. Address National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa. 


| $66 a week in your own town. ie and 85 outfit 

















free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me 
| & GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
A selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
33 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


r day athome. Samples worth $5 free. 








of the remedy he makes, but the thousands of $5 10 $20 Address STINSON & ‘0., Portland, Me. 
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BROOKLYN 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








ORGANS have long maintained 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS AND LOWER PRICES. 


large and elegant case, rich- 


GEORGE BH. TITUS, ee ee ORGAN 


607,609 £611 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, WN. Y., 


Has recently received large additions of exclusive styles to his fine stock of AX- | 


MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES and IN- 
GRAIN CARPETS, and is selling them at very low prices. An inspection 


solicited. 





OVINGTON BROS., 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton Street and 110 
Clark Street, Brooklyn, and 146 State 
Street, Chicago. 
SEVEN LARGE SALESROOMS. 

DINNER SETS, TEA SETS, SOUP SETS, FISH 
SETS, FRUIT SETS, etc., etc., from all the best 
European Manufacturers. 

TABLE GLASSWARE, both foreign and domestic. 

ARTISTIC BRONZES from Paris. 

DECORATIVE PORCELAIN from Paris, Dresden, 
Berlin and the Worcester Royal and Crown Derby 
Factories, all our own personal selection. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST STOCK OF GOODS 
IN THE COUNTRY, AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


1839. is 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton st.-, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADES. 
Aaminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


BU'T' TER. 


The best Creamery, Oranve and Delaware County. 
Oleomargarine is not and never has been sold by this 
Store in any shape or form. 


ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON. 


HAMS. 


Long Island Eggs and Vegetables 
received fresh every morning. 
And a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 


J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Avenue, cor. Henry Street, 
OOKLYN. ae 


_ BROOKLYN. : 
Burt's Shoes, 
SEND TO} 
E. D. BURT & CO., 


287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their Ilustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 










attention. 
Please men- 


Christian 
Union. 


the Mecomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, conform- 


them. 


F. EDWARDS, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER FOR KINGS COUNTY. 
Also makes to order and keeps in stock a full assort- 
ment of BOOTS and SHOES. 


Refrigerators. 


great variety, and a complete assortment of 
HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
ALANSON CARTER, 
530 Fulton st., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 








ZERO 
REFRIGERATOR, 
WITH MILK, WATER 
AND 
BUTTER COOLER. 

Best Food and Ice- 
keeper in use. CEN- 
TENNIAL AWARD. 
Send for Catalogue. 


Alex. M. Lesley, 
380 Sixth Av., N. Y. 








(Write for particulars. Mention this publication. ) 
THE 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 


differs in all essential respects from every other 
machine. 


Ladies careful of health and appreciating 
the best will now have no other. 
Adapted for Hand or Treadle. 
DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE solicited. 
WILCOX & GIBBS S. M. CO., 


658 Broadway, New York. 


MYERS’ SANITARY DEPOT. 


Field’s Flush Tank, Jenning’s Watec 
Closets, Sanitary Y Branch, Wea- 
ver’s Wash Basin Waste 








‘ew styles, by best artists uets, Birds, Gold 

o meee, A aadoonnee, Water Scenes,etc.— no 2 alike. 

gent’s Complete Sample Book,25e, Great variety 

aatertising and Bevel-Edge Conds. Lowest prices to dealers 

P printers, 109 Samples Fancy Advertising Cards, 500 
At TEVENS b4OS8., Box 22, Nortbford, Ct. 


() YOUR, NAME savers 10: 
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Racine Boat 4 re VOLUTION IN 
BOAT BUILDING. 
For 25c. will mail section 

Catalogue gratis. 
E & CO., Chicago, Iu. 





showing const 
THO 5 rrr} 


DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


Boned with a New Material 

called Coraline, which 
horn or 

A_Reward of $10 
‘Will be i 
Corset 
Coraline breaks with 


wear. Itis elastic, pli- 
by cold, heat or moist- 


merchants. 
mail, $1.25. 





372; Broapway, N. Y. 


Ladies & Children's 


A HYGIENIC X 
UNDERGARMENTS, 
¥ Vest & Drawers in One, 


and Chemilettes, 
Emancipation, Dress 
Reform and Comfort 
Waists, Shoulder 
Braces, Abdomina’' 
Supporters, &c. Ilus- 
ig trated Catalogue free 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO.,6 E. 14th St. N.Y. City. 


















And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 








Name on, ldc. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Co 


receive prompt 


tion The} 


166 and 168 Atlantic Avenue, 


L. H. Mace & Co.'s, Jewett’s and Farson’s make in | 


is hagas Mo to 
ebone. 


vaid for every 
n which the 


six months’ ordinary 


able, and very comfort- 4 
ee Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, 


ure. 
For sale by leading 
Price by 


WARNER BROS., 


All Gold, Chromo and Lii’g Cards. (No 2 alike, ) | 
50 Ug Cards. (No ) 


their ABSOLUTE SUPREM- 
ACY as the very STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE among in- 
* struments of the class, have 
pleasure in announcing the 
| completion and introduction 
| this season of SEVERAL IM- 
| PROVEMENTS OF GREAT 
| PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE, 
| Baby Organs. which give their organs a still 


| 


| 





Price $22 and #30. HIGHER DEGREE OF EX- 
| CELLENCE, and at the same 
| time render possible a REDUCTION IN PRICES on 
| several of the medium and smaller sizes. 

Among these improvements may be mentioned : 

AN IMPROVED BELLOWS, simplified in construc- 
| tion, of which the action upon the reeds is more direct, 
| with beneficial effect upon the QUALITY OF TONE, 
| while the BLOWING IS RENDERED EASIER. 
| AN IMPROVED KEY-ACTION, reducing the force 
| necessary to manipulate the keys NEARLY ONE- 
HALF, rendering the whole action more elastic and 
| perfect, and saving fatigue to the player, as well as 
| almost certainly avoiding some of the commonest 
| faults in organ playing. 
| AN IMPROVED STOP ACTION; simple but effi- 
| cient and sure in working. 
| SEVERAL NEW CASES are offered, combining 
| grace and elegance of design with simplicity and sta- 
| bility of construction. 

AN IMPORTANT PRACTICAL ADVANTAGE of 
| these and other improvements effected this season is 
|}in GREATER ECONOMY OF MANUFACTURE, by 
| which lower prices of many styles are rendered possi- 
|} ble. The MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now 
now offer the following 

EXTRAORDINARY LOW PRICES, 
which certainly have not before been even approached 
| for organs of such high excellence. 


ning), three and a quarter octaves, sufficient compass 
for the full parts of popular sacred and secular music 
generally, having the characteristic tone and excel- 


: THE BABY CABINET ORGAN (see cut at begin- 
| 


lence of the Mason & Hamlin organs; net cash price, 


ing them to the shape of the feet. All should wear $22. The same, Four Octaves, net cash price, $30. 


FOUR -OCTAVE OR- 
GANS, FIVE STOPS (di- 
apason, viola, melodia, 
flute, full organ, with knee 
swell); catalogue price, 
$85, net cash price, $51. 
FIVE-OCTAVE ORGANS 
SEVEN STOPS (diapa- 
s0n, viola, melodia, sera- 
: phone, vox celeste, full 

; ‘ organ, tremulant, with 
Prices, $51 and #60. knee swell); catalogue 
price, $100; net cash price, $60. 








| HIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVERY 


ly ornamented and embel- 
lished ; eleven stops (viola, 
viola-dolce, diapason, dul- 
ciana, oboe, clarionet, me- 
lodia, clarabella, vox ce- 
leste, tremulant, full organ, 
with knee swell); catalogue 
price, $170; net cash price, 
$102. Observe that the num- 
ber of stops in an organ is 
no criterion of its capacity. 
A Mason & HAMLIN organ 
may be expected to have 
very much greater power, 
variety and capacity every way, than one of the 
‘*cheap” organs with two or three times its number 
of stops. 


LARGER STYLES of greater capacity are fur- 
nished in extensive variety, in very elegant cases, 
black walnut, ash or ebonized, paneled, carved, 
richly decorated and highly polished by hand, up to 
#900 each. SUPERB DRAWING ROOM STYLES, 
$102 to $570 and up. FOR LARGE CHURCHES, 
$570, $480, $360 and less. FOR SMALLER CHURCH- 
ES, SCHOOLS, etc., $30 to $200 and up. POPULAR 
STYLES, $22 to $180 and up. 





THE LISZT ORGAN, 
of large scale and capa- 
city: the best organ 
which can be construct- 
ed from reeds. Suited 
for any use and adapted 
to any position. Price, 
$360. THE SAME, two 
manuals, twenty-two 
stops; price, $570. EB- 
ONIZED CASES, exact- 
ly imitating ebony, are 





Liszt Organ. $360. 
now very fashionable; #117 and up. , 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. now regu- 
larly manufacture MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED 
STYLES, including the lowest as well as the highest 
priced instruments of this class in the world; all of 
which, considering quality, excellence and real 
value, are THE CHEAPEST ORGANS MADE. The 
prices given in this advertisement are the lowest net 
cash prices from our own warerooms, except where 
otherwise stated. 


FOR EASY PAYMENTS.—Organs are also fur- 
nished FOR EASY PAYMENTS, at only sufficient advance 
in prices to compensate for extra time and expense, 
After a first payment of one-tenth of the price of the 
organ, other payments may be $5 or more per month 





or quarter, according to the value of the organ, 


That standard of merit which has won for the Mason & Hamlin Organs the 


ONE OF THE GREAT WORLD'S IN- 


| DUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS for thirteen years, at no one of which has any other 
| American organ been found equal to them, is not only RIGIDLY MAINTAINED but 


/MATERIALLY ADVANCED. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES (32 pp. 4to) with price LISTS, FREE. 


154 Tremont St., BOSTON, 


46 E. 14th St, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








ing bills. Any boy can manage it. 
guaranteed. HO 


a Do ING. Send 3 cent stamp for new 

alt. 40 ae peer, entitled HOW 
0000 vouUR 7 PRINT, illustrating. and 
0000 Own describing the world-renowned 
—_ MODEL PRESS 


Hand and foot power. Business men are everywhere using it, thereby saving all their printe 


Prices from $3 to $175. Every Press absolutely 


TO PRINT gives all the particulars. “Address the Manufacturers, 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & Co., 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 





WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


If you intend to get the New Edition of 


“DO IT NOW.” 






Nese das. 


at AB 
24 a Se 


4 
=. =emmes mm 





a 





— ar 


| See Webster’s Unabridged, page 1164, giv- 
| ing the name of each sail,—showing the value of 
DEFINITIONS BY ILLUSTRATIONS. 

| _ The pictures in Webster under the 12 words, 
| Beef, Boiler, Castle, Column, Eye, Horse, 
| Moldings, Phrenology, Ravelin, Ships, 

| (pages 1164 and 1219) Steam engine, Tim- 

ers, define 343 words and terms. 
|. New Edition of WEBSTER has 
| 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
Biographical Dictionary 


of over 9700 Names. 
| EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used 





| in Govern’t Printing Office, 1881. 
very State purchase of Dictionaries 
for Schools has been Webster's, 


| 

| ooks in the Public Schools of the 

| U. S. are mainly based on Webster. B 

| Ss“ of Webster’s is over 2O times the Ss 

| sale of any other series of Dict’s, 
HIRTY-TWO THOUSAND have been put 

| in the public schools of the U.S. 

| ach new edition has become more and 

| more The Standard. 

ecommended by State Supt’s Schools in R 

| 36 States, and §O College Pres’ts 

| 


IS IT NOT THE STANDARD? 


<== = ~ 


METALLIC SHINCLES. 


ROOF YOUR 


CHURCHES, DWELLINGS, FACTORIES, Etc., 


With these Shingles. Nothing ever used for 


roofing has proved so entirely satisfactory as 
they Kove. They never wear out or break, and 
are perfectly fire proof. 

Send for descriptive circular and new prices 


to the 
ANGLO-AMERICAN ROOFING CO., 
22 Cliff St., New York. 


BEATTY’S ORGANS, 18 useful stope, 5 sets reeds, 
only %G65. PIANOS, ®135 up sap Il- 
fis. Catalog. free. Address Beatty, Washin on, N.J. 
: For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 


MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
corset 4 
SKIRT SUPPORTER, 
tz I8 NOT EXCELLED. 43 
Recentimprovements add much 
to its already extensive populart- 
yty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
Asale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 


FOY,HARMON &CO., 2 
NEW HAVEN, OONN, 
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| Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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== E, Ridley & Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, N.Y. 














 SYPHER & CO., 739 and 
741 Broadway, New York, or 
continually receiving invoice 
of interesting goods 
from their expert agent,who travels among the Old 
Towns of England and Continental Europe, collect- 
ing worthy articles. 


Their establishment is a great repository of curi- | 
ons modern and antique Objects of Art, Furniture 


SPECIAL 
saps weloente, whether thay doses to purchase or | Millinery Goods. 


not. Many pieces of old furniture and plate whose 159 PIECES OMBRE GRENADINES, $1.50 GOODS, 
value has been enhanced by association may be seen FOR 49c. 


there, together with 

Paintings, Textile Fabrics, “91.35, #1.s0, 21.7. 
Bronzes, Marbles, examples of — x sy ua ORED SATINS 
Metal Work and other artistic BROCADED SATINS AND SILES, 50c., 75c., $1, 


articles, some of them possess- 
Pp ARA sO LS. 


ing high historical interest. 
UNUSUAL DISPLAY OF BEAUTIFUL STYLES. | 


SYPHER & CO., 
739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. nits: 
ei is pl HOSIERY. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLES 6 












FOR TRIMMINGS, 





| SCORES OF NEW STYLES 





ora 









+» 200., 25c. 


DRESS GOODS. 


300 PIECES BLACK BUNTING, ALL WOOL, FAST 
EDGE, 12\e. 
100 PIECES ALL WOOL BLACK FRENCH BUNT- 
INGS, 2ic. 
| 290 PIECES LACE BUNTINGS, ALL COLORS, 12}¢c. 
189 PIECES BLACK GRENADINES, ) At $1, 00. 
VELVET STRIPES, 20-IN. WIDE, 
REGULAR PRICE 82.50, J) Per Yard. | 


HOSE, 13c., l6e 







American and English Sun and Rain 
Umbrellas, an extensive assortment of 

























promenade, coaching STRIPES AND CHECKS, 812.50. 

BLACK AND COLORED SILK WALKING SUITS, 
B13.50, BW, B22.50. 

LACE BUNTING SUITS, 29.50. 

CASHMERE SUITS, ALL COLORS AND STYLES, | 


Parasols for 
and general use, in the latest style of 


mountings. 


$6.75. ve 
‘oadway & 19th St. er 
Broadway & 19th DRESS STURS 
| 250 PIECES BLACK SILKS, SATIN FINISH, %5c., 
HAVE SOLD AT $1.50. 
| VERY FINE CACHEMIRE 


$1.22, $1.50, $1.75. 
ARNOLD BLACK ‘SATIN MERVEILLEUX, 6ic., 75e. 
| 


| RICH BLACKS AND COLORS IN BROCADED 


FINISH, #1.10, $1. 15, | | 


SATINS, $1, $1.25, $1.50. 
VERY FINE BROCADED SATINS, $2. 50—GREAT | 
BARGAINS. 


Straw Hats, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 
Extraordinary Variety 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


ANNIVERSARIES | 


Everything Needed for the Children. 
CHILDREN’S HATS--Every imaginable shape “a 
braid. 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, WHITE LAWN DRESSES, 
&e. 
tion of novelties for general House | CHILDREN’S PARASOLS AND FANS. 
‘ . 4 R CHILDREN’S WALKING SHOES and SLIPPERS. 
Ornamentation. N. B.—Special de- | poys’ CLOTHING. 


signs furnished for Interior Decora- | 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


+ 309, 311, 311 1-2 Grand Street, 
a 19th St. «, ». a 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


a KE YE Ss, ; FASHIONABLE 


| 
349, 351 & 353 8th Ave, New York. | 


Only once before in FORTY YEARS have the | 
| | PRIC ES BEEN SO LOW (for fine grades) as our | 
present quotations. Our assortment is large and | 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT 
Have now in stock a large and choice 
assortment of artistic fabrics for Fur- 
niture and Window Draperies. Mad- 
ras and Crete Muslins in Oriental de- 


signs and Colorings. Superb collec- 


tions, etc., ete. 


CREAT BARCAINS 


IN | 


LADIES’ uinietanes WEA R. 


complete. 


1,000 Pieces Brussels Carpet 


FROM THE RECENT GREAT AUCTION seamed 
AT 


15 Cents per Yard! Former Price $1, 25. 
Country orders Pr a Filled. | gC 


KEYES, MAT TINGS. 


» Twenty-Seventh & Twe nty- Eighth sts. 


| 
| 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 


| 


| 


Eighth Ave. 
Sent Free. 


will be closed out 
AT 25 CENTS PER YARD. 


Our Spring and Summer Illustrated | worre AND RED CHECKS from 1214 cents! 


BROADWAY and TENTH ST., N.Y. 


¥ ond TENT. 189 AND 191 SIXTH AVENUE, 


DRESS GOODS, SILKS, AND DRESS | CORNER 13th STREET, NEW york. | 


TRIMMINGS. SPRING HAS COME, 


Fancy Gosh cat a 4 ae oe » Ee, | and if Vish boot h it 
. ‘ » ete. ou wis oots, 
| slippers is or ladies, misses » gentlemen ie 
| beautiful in style, excellent in quality, and. at I 
| prices, patronize Miller & Co., 26 W. 14th 








Special care usedi fi'ling orders by mail. 









‘terns suitable for either city or) 
COUNTRY HOUSES may be: “Ghansber Se 


UF FERINGS leisurely examined in the Up-' 
* holstery Department of 


JAMES McCREERY & CO’ S| 
establishment. 
Nottingham Curtains of an-, 
50 PIECES OMBRE AND BROCADE SATINS, $1.00. ti 


tasteful, and among the Ma-| 
AT %., 4) Gras Cluny, Brussels, Tam- 
bour, Russia and other laces 
have not been seen before. 

eries that employ the element | 
of color with high advantage 


ee! gg a Cc = DREN’S UNDERWEAR, 2c., for decorative purposes are 
+» OBC., 
L ADIF 8’ BAL ‘BRIGG AN, FANCY AND OTHER worth inspection. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


SUMMER SILK SUITS. | HAVE JUST OPENED A LARGE AS. 


‘Portiere and Window Curtains 


| ANTIQUE TOWELS for 


R.H.MACY & CO 


| 
| The finest American and English Sets at remarkably 


SPECIAL SALE! CARGO JUST LANDED! | | Also the finest American and English Arrows, and | 
500 different styles FINE FANCY PATTERNS | ©Yerything pertaining to Archery. 


| 


aut wovnan, « co. SHEPPARD KNAPP 


Popular | Ww 


_Beautid Lace Curtains ~« WHITE AND DECORATED 


d E LEG ANT t- French China and English Porcelain at Low Prices. 
pa | Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 p'ces. 830.00 

| Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.... 7.00 

Fine Go!d-band French China Tea Sets, HW Pp’ 
rated Fr’bh aes ag He rong “A p’ces. 
t2, 11 pieces, j= ag _ _ RRS 3.25 
White English Porcelain Dinner "Bete, 100 p’ces. » 00 
| Silver-p] Dinner Knives, per doz. 3.00 
| ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City, 


Orders boxed gua nd pinged on the Car or Steamer free 
— Sent or P. O. Money Order. 


Some of the. 





CARPETS. 


STEPHEN A. SPENCER 
Is offering at his NEW STORE, 
701 Broadway, Near Fourth Street, 
t large lines of Bn pd Brussels, 76c. and up; Body 
Brussels, $1.25 and up; Velvets, $1.50and up. Also 
larze ling 8 Miattines, Oil Cloths, L inolenms and Lig- 
nume, suitable for offices, at very low prices. 
>urchasers are invited to examine. 


DIAMONDS 


A SPECIALTY, 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 
BENEDICT BROS., 
Only Store 171 BROADWAY, . 
Corner Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


que designs are peculiarly 


are many novel patterns tha 


These and many rich drap-. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


CEORCE A. ‘CLARKE, 
747 Broadway, 

| (Up-stairs. ) OPP. ASTOR PLACE. 

Makes a Specialty of Furnishing 
City and Country Houses, French Flats, etc. 
WITH 

|Artisiic Furniture, Fine Carpets, 

Mirrors, Bedding. etc. 


ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


SORTMENT OF 


ORIENTAL GOODS, 


pn MORY’S STANDARD CURE. 
rely Vegetable Sugar-Coated Pills. 
iY nevyer-failing remedy for Fever and 


| ss INCLUDING | pe - Ague, ry sg x all ee 

seases. Contains no Quinine, Mercury or Poisons 

‘Indian, | of ny Oe did Na rial ust eet aoe ‘york City. Standard 
: Cure Co. assau Stree ew York City 

Persian, a raise hr aes 


and Turkish 


CARPETS AND RUGS 


| Ancient and Modern Embroideries, 


CARPETS. 


MOQUE1TTE CARPETS.— We have 
just placed on sale 300 pieces Ameri- 
can Moquette Carpets at the low price 
of $1.40 per yard—the cheapest car- 
|pets ever offered. They cannot be 
APPLIQUE WORK, Etc had elsewhere in the city. 


649, 651 and 655 BROADWAY, WILTON CARPETS at $2.25, full 
five-frame, and equal in quality to 
NEW YORK. anything offered in this market at 
selena $2 75 or $3 per yard. 
AXMINSTER and MOQUETTE 
ay Carpets from $1.50 to $2.50. 

Best BODY BRUSSELS Carpets, 
$1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1,60—the 
‘latter for the choicest patterns. 
| TAPESTRY CARPETS. — Having 
exhausted our first offering of 75-cent 
Tapestry Carpets, we have placed on 

sale for a few days another lot of the 
'SAME GOODS at the SAME LOW 
‘PRICE, These goods are equal to 
those rold elsewhere at 90 cents and 
$1. We have other goods varying in 
price up to $1.15. 

We have also on exhibition a su- 
\perior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal 
‘in Texture and Quality to anything 
| made either here or in Europe- 
in ae. | INGRAINS—We have of the best 

Extra Superior Grade a very full line 
from 75 cts, to 90 cts. per yard. Also, 
A RC HE RY. aline a grade lower at 65 cts. to 75 
| am most complete assortment of Bows, from the best | cts. —all wool. will 
merican manufacturers, made from Lemon and | Persons i in want of C ARPETS 
Lancew and Feltham’s Spanish and English Yew. | 
e finest American and Enwlich Atoms ara @o well to call on us before purchas- 
ing. Every carpet is warranted 28 
| represented. Full satisfaction guar 
anteed or the money refunded. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
40 and 42 West 14th St., New York. 


John Van Gaasbeek, — 


+-HAND made Sent free 
GOODRICH, Wihiamsburg 


Piano and Table Covers, 


| 4T H STREET, 6TH AVENUE AND 13TH STREET. 
GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





The unprecedented large sale of our 
solid-color Silk Suits at 


$16.84 


is a guarantee of their popularity. 


CUSTOM SHIRTS 


Po to Order at $1.24, $1.47 and $1.99. Our un- | 
a shirts at 66c. and 89c. cannot be equaled by | 
any other house. 


LA WN-TENNIS, 








Low Prices. We especially recommend our No. 4 
Set. A full assortment of Bats, Balls, 








A full and complete line of 


CROQUET 


At our usual Low Prices. 








| Special care given to Orders by Mail. 

| 

| Spring Catalogues now ready, and forwarded free | 
upon application. 


-R. H. MACY & CO. 


RSTEDS B . 
QRSTEBS PUMA Forty noe forme. | SHORT 





| 
| 
' 














